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r | “\HERE seems to be no doubt that we owe the 
avoidance of war in the Near East solely to 
the good sense of the men on the spot and in 

particular of General Harington. Towards the end of 

last week the war party in the Cabinet—which included 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill—gained the 
upper hand, and, in face of the strongest opposition 
from Lord Curzon, the crucial decision, in favour of 
expelling the Turks from the Neutral Zone by force of 
arms, was taken. The precise words in which that 
decision was conveyed to General Harington have 
naturally not been published, but their effect was 
such as to throw upon the General full responsibility 
for any mishap which might come about as a result 
of failure to strike at once. He could continue negotia- 
tions only at his own peril. That he was not expected 
to take such a risk was made evident by the anger of 
the war party when it became known that he had 
taken it—with the moral support of the British Am- 
bassador in Constantinople—and had carried negotia- 
tions to a successful conclusion. They wished at first 
to censure him and enforce his resignation, but the 
uselessness of censuring a man who had so notably 
succeeded in doing exactly what the vast majority 
of people in this country hoped he would do, was 
realised and cooler counsels eventually prevailed. 

* - * 


The policy of the Cabinet “war party,” wrong- 
headed as, in our opinion, it is, is not wholly unintelli- 
gible. The British forces concentrated at Chanak 
are now very strong. Almost certainly they are capable 








of achieving, against Kemal’s victorious but not very 
well-equipped army, a rapid and smashing victory 
which would resound throughout Asia and restore to a 
certain degree the military prestige not only of Britain, 
but of Christendom. That in itself may seem to be a 
desirable end, for it is certainly undesirable that the 
Turks should remain under the illusion that they can 
challenge Europe with impunity. Moreover, there will 
be a great bill to pay—twenty or thirty millions sterling 
—for the “ precautionary "’ measures which have been 
taken; and without a victory to its credit it will be hard 
for the Government to reconcile the British taxpayer 
to this new burden. But the calculation of the “ war 
party ” is essentially fallacious. We are not the senti- 
mental people we were ten years ago and we are not 
inclined to regard dead British soldiers as sufficient 
justification for any expenditure. And as for the 
question of our prestige, we do not believe that it can 
be re-established in so simple a fashion. Of course, we 
can always beat the Turks—a very “small nation” 
after all—but British prestige in the East does not 
rest on military triumphs of that kind. What is needed 
is an exhibition of British honesty and common sense 
—which our present Welsh-Tory Government cannot 
supply. Even a Lord Derby or an Austen Chamberlain 
would be worth ten Lloyd Georges at such a moment. 
For, for a purpose of this kind, sheer strength is 
nothing, if it be divorced from honesty—or at least 
the appearance of honesty. 
* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George’s particular henchmen in the 
Press have naturally been doing their best this week 
to persuade the public that everything has turned out 
exactly as the Government intended and that it is the 
Prime Minister who has in fact saved the situation and 
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prevented war. But it is not so; and indeed, if it were 
so, it would be impossible to explain the hysterical 
fury with which the Daily Chronicle, for example, has 
this week been denouncing all opponents or critics of 
the Government’s policy. The extraordinarily silly 
tirades of “‘ A Student of Politics’’ were certainly not 
inspired by a Downing Street which had gained its 
ends. The Prime Minister’s entourage, indeed, seem to 
have lost their heads so badly as not to have realised 
that a few calm lies of the inspired “ Political Corre- 
spondent ’’ variety would have served their -— 
far better than columns of vituperation. he 
“Student” merely gave the show away. Downing 
Street is very angry, or was very angry on Monday 
and Tuesday, when the rest of England was rejoicing. 
Why? The answer is that even in the very last move 
of this miserable blundering business of the Near 
Eastern war, Mr. Lloyd George has failed—defeated 
this time not by the incompetence of his Greek protégés, 
but by the common sense of his subordinates on the 
_ The whole episode from the point of view of 

wning Street has no redeeming feature, no single 
“success” for which political credit can be claimed. 
A year ago Mr. Lloyd George rejected all proposals for 
peace, pending the capture of Angora by the Greeks— 
which Marshal Foch assured him was quite impossible 
—and even as recently as two months ago he publicly 
declared his confidence in the victory of the Greek 
forces. It is a sad business! 

* * * 


At last Italian scruples have been overcome and the 
Agreement for the Austrian loan has been signed at 
Geneva. The Austrian Government is authorised to 
issue securities for a total amount of 650,000,000 gold 
franes (£26,000,000), which will be guaranteed as to 
80 per cent. by Britain, France, Italy and Czecho- 
Slovakia, and as to the remaining 20 per cent. by such 
other States as choose to come into the scheme. With 
this sum at her disposal Austria will, it is hoped, be 
able to get out of the morass into which she has been 
sinking deeper and deeper. Dr. Seipel, the Austrian 
Chancellor, thanks God that the League of Nations 
has not failed him, and the rest of us can thank God 
that our Governments have at length decided to do 
what they ought to have done two years or more ago. 
There will be, however, for a good many Austrians a 
disagreeable side to the picture, for stiff conditions 
are attached to this loan. Austria not only binds 
herself to respect the ban imposed by the Treaty of 
St. Germain on union with Germany; she must 
“refrain from any negotiations or any financial or 
economic engagement which would compromise her 
independence directly or indirectly.” As security for 
the loan she is to furnish the gross receipts of the 
Customs and of the tobacco monopoly, and she must 
carry out a programme of energetic internal reform, 
and reduce her Budget deficits by increasing railway 
and postal rates. Control will be exercised by a 
Commissioner-General, appointed by and responsible 
to the League of Nations, and without his authorisation 
the Government will not be able to issue paper money. 
There is also to be a Committee of Control, composed 
of representatives of the guaranteeing Powers, who 
will watch their own national interests. We shall 
certainly not be surprised if there is a lively opposition 
to some of these servitudes. But we do not see any 
chance of the Austrians getting easier terms; they 
have no choice but to pocket their pride and work 
themselves free. 

* * * 


On the first Tuesday of November the American 
electorate will register at the polls its first judgment 
upon the Harding Administration and the Republican 
Congress elected two years ago. The Democrats are 


in good heart because they are certain that the disaster 
of 1920 will in great part be retrieved. The Harding 
Cabinet has extremely bad luck, and it has made 
enemies by the million through its tariff policy, its 
feebleness in handling the series of industrial crises 
and the President’s refusal to aecept the soldiers’ 
bonus. So far the significant incidents have been of a 
personal character, the most interesting of these being 
the complete defeat of Mr. W. R. Hearst in the State 
of New York. In the primary elections his special 
candidates were thrown out, and Mr. Hearst himself 
has now lost his last chance of the New York State 
Governorship, the post which has been his political 
goal ever since his New York Journal and its associated 
papers wereturned to the personal service of their owner- 
editor. He sought, as usual, the Democratic nomina- 
tion, despite his recent support of Mr. Harding; but 
the New York Democrats are faithful to their former 
Governor, Mr. Alfred Smith. The party convention 
which thus rejected Mr. Hearst took a step in regard 
to Prohibition which should have important results 
in the campaign. It declared for a modification of the 
enforcement law in favour of light liquors. This is 
the first time that the “ Wets” have secured formal 
recognition in a party programme. The vital issues of 
an American election have a way of emerging in the 
last month. During the past week Washington has 
had to stand u ainst a spate of demands, public and 
private, that the United States should take a hand in 
keeping Turkey out of Europe. The President and 
Mr. Hughes have replied with an assurance that 
America’s whole moral force is being and will be em- 
ployed in the upholding of American interests and the 
protection of Christian minorities. But that, of neces- 
sity, is all. America, it is pointed out, has a far larger 
share in Near Eastern affairs than ever before; but 
Mr. Harding is well aware of what would happen to 
his party if a Republican Government were tempted 
towards intervention. 
* * * 


The tramway dispute was settled last week, at least 
provisionally, without a stoppage. The agreement 
reached between the negotiators has still to be ratified 
by a ballot vote; but there seems to be little doubt 
of its acceptance. It involves a reduction of wages, 
but of far less amount than the employers demanded ; 
and, what is far more important, it maintains, with 
some modifications, the sliding scale agreement for the 
future regulation of wages. This. as we pointed out 
last week, was really the principal: ssue involved in the 
dispute. The employers’ demands meant the repudi- 
ation of the sliding scale system which had been insti- 
tuted on their initiative; the Trade Union was willin 
to discuss a special adjustment of wages, but insisted 
that the sliding scale must be maintained, and wages 
definitely stabilised in relation to it. The Union won 
its point, and thereby averted what might have become 
a dangerous general attack on the methods of wage- 
regulation established during the past few years. The 
result is thoroughly satisfactory from the standpoint 
of the public, for not only has the particular dispute 
been settled without a stoppage, but the agreement 
contains in itself guarantees of lasting for some time 
to come, and of operating fairly to maintain wages in 
a stable relation to the cost of living. 

* * *” 


Important negotiations have been in progress this 
week in the mining industry. The Executive of the 
Miners’ Federation, acting on the instructions received 
from its Annual Conference, has approached the coal- 
owners with a view to the amendment of the national 
agreement now in force. In every district save one, 
wages have been for some time at the minimum provided 
for by the agreement—in other words for most grades 
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at a point nominally about 80 per cent. above the pre- 
war level. Subsistence wages somewhat higher than 
these have been fixed under the terms of the agreement 
for some of the lowest-paid grades ; but it is generally 
recognised that the present wages are quite inadequate 
to maintain a reasonable standard of living. The miners 
take exception, in the first place, to the method of 
calculating costs of production under the agreement, 
by which interest and royalty charges are met before 
arriving at the sums divisible as wages and profits. 
They also maintain that higher minimum rates must be 
secured, and that, if necessary, pithead prices must be 
raised in order to pay higher wages. Alternatively, 
they propose that further aid from the State should be 
sought. The increases made this week in household 
coal prices do not meet the miners’ point, as in order 
to give the higher wages required, the price of industrial 
coal must also be raised. The owners are understood 
to maintain that the increases are impracticable, as 
export prices cannot be raised, and discrimination 
between coal used at home and abroad would involve 
control, either by the State or by the trade as a whole. 
On the other hand, it is clear that wages cannot be kept 
much longer at their present level without a general 
upheaval. It will be easier to comment on the situation 
as a whole when the conclusions of this week’s meetings 
are known. 
Oo * * 

Preparations are now in full swing for the London 
Borough Council elections, and in almost all the 
boroughs in which Labour majorities were returned 
three years ago there will be this year a close com- 
bination of Municipal Reformers and Progressives 
against the Labour candidates. The seats to be 
fought by each of these parties are being carefully 
parcelled out, and the allocation is already complete 
in a considerable number of Boroughs. In some con- 
stituencies three-cornered contests will oceur, but it 
is clear that these will be fewer than at any previous 
election since the Labour Party made a serious bid 
for local political power. The issues on which the 
allied parties propose to fight will centre mainly round 
the question of rates reduction, though in this matter 
the Labour Boroughs seem to show quite as economical 
a record as those dominated by the other parties. 
Rates are, of course, inevitably higher in many of the 
Labour Boroughs than in those where the Municipal 
Reformers are securely entrenched ; for the product of 
& penny rate per head of population is least in the 
poorer Boroughs, where Labour is strongest, and these 
Boroughs are also the hardest hit by unemployment. 
The fact remains that the Labour Boroughs have 
reduced rates proportionately as much as the rest, 
despite their more difficult situation. It is hard to 
forecast the election results. The great Labour sweep 
of three years ago is not likely to Se repeated in face 
of the combination against them. But neither is 
Labour likely to suffer, in present circumstances, a 
sensational defeat. 

* * * 


The London Society of Compositors, on a ballot 
vote, has refused to accept any reduction in wages. 
‘The majority is narrow, and seems to indicate the 
likelihood of further negotiations ending in a com- 
promise. The master printers asked for a reduction 
of 12s. 6d. a week, as in the provinces ; the Compositors’ 
Executive refused to recommend more than 7s., and 
even this has now been rejected by the rank and file. 
The other printing trades in London were known to 
be awaiting the Compositors’ decision before deter- 
mining their own policy. The London newspapers, 
thanks to Lord Northcliffe’s influence, are not parties 
to the present demand for lower wages, and will not 
be affected if there is a stoppage of work; but 


periodicals other than ordinary newspapers, as well 











as general printing of all kinds, will be shut down 
unless a settlement is reached. The master printers 
have announced that they are considering what course 
of action to pursue in face of the ballot result; but it 
is not likely that they will seek to enforce reductions 
without a further attempt to arrive at an agreement. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Opposition in the 
Dail to the proposal to set up military courts for the 
trial of Irregulars taken in arms, though sharp, was 
not unreasonable, and was mainly directed towards 
securing adequate safeguards inst injustice. Mem- 
bers realised that, however reluctant they might be 
to abandon a policy of lenity, new methods must be 
adopted to restore order and maintain the discipline 
of the army. General Mulcahy admitted that in some 
instances soldiers, in spite of orders, had taken it upon 
themselves to inflict punishment, though he denied 
the systematic ill-treatment and torture of Irregular 
prisoners which the anti-Treaty propagandists insist is 
now the rule rather than the exception with Free 
State troops. The Dail was encouraged to take a 
strong line by the knowledge that its action had the 
support of the country, which would not jib at even 
more drastic measures if they freed it from the terror 
which presses so heavily upon it. Though there was 
no feeling against the postal workers, the success of 
the Government in breaking the strike has added 
immensely to its prestige, mainly because it proved 
that Ministers had the courage of their convictions. 
As popular antagonism to the Irregulars is intense, 
the decision to take strong measures against them is 
not likely to weaken the position of the Government. 
Much, of course, will depend upon the manner in which 
the new tribunals discharge their functions. Possibly 
there are arguments on military grounds that justify 
the exclusion of the Press and the public from their 
sittings ; but on political grounds such a prohibition, 
as the British discovered, is a disastrous mistake. 
The Government has also blundered in proposing to 
deport prisoners to some mystery island. Troublesome 
as it may be to keep them at home, the risk is less than 
that of allowing banishment to restore the romantic 
halo of which they have been so effectively deprived. 

* * * 

The Irregulars seem determined to dispel any existing 
illusions about their policy or lack of policy. On the 
heels of the eae of Mr. Liam Mellowes for full- 
blooded Bolshevist methods come fragments of inter- 
cepted letters in which Mr. de Valera throws up the 
sponge as a political leader. Control, he deelares, 
has passed entirely into the hands of the fighters on 
his own side, and while he is prepared to co-operate 
with them he declines responsibility. The document, 
which has not yet been published in full, is a confession 
of failure and despair which reveals how hopelessly 
deficient Mr. de Valera is in the qualities essential to 
a leader. He acquiesces in, though he does not agree 
with, plans which, if pushed to their logical conclusion, 
as his armed extremists appear prepared to push them, 
may smash the Free State, but will make still more 
impossible any renewal of the Republican struggle 
against England. It is difficult to imagine a more 
damning revelation of political incompetence and 
futile fanaticism; and the excerpts read by General 
Mulcahy in the Dail cut the ground under the feet of 
members who had been arguing that the greatest 
barrier to a settlement was the refusal of Ministers to 
moderate their demands. The Labour leader, Mr. 
Johnson, who has been working hard to end the senseless 
strife, declared that anyone who faced realities “ must 
say that peace could only be had through the recogni- 
tion that the position established by the Treaty must 
be accepted.” There is little doubt that this is as 
clear to Mr. de Valera as to Mr. Johnson, but the 
a2 
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alternative of subordinating his prejudices to his 
patriotism is apparently more hateful to him than the 
spectacle of Ireland sinking deeper into the morass of 
bloodshed and bankruptcy. 


* * * 


PoutticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—If the Near East 
fiasco does nothing else, it should at least cure our 
Ministerial strategists of the delusion that khaki elections 

can be indefinitely repeated. Within my own experience I can 
recall a fairly extensive series of politically engineered war 
scares, but none of whatever degree of meanness or folly that 
petered out quite so ignominiously as the last. From start 
to finish—that is to say, from the first onset of the war-germ 
to its strangely abrupt extinction last Monday—Downing Street 
remained in a kind of quarantine, as alien in sympathy from the 
rest of the country as if its material barricades had imposed a 
kind of psychological isolation. Public opinion may now be 
deemed infection-proof ; anyhow, it seems to be immune against 
the Hellenic microbe. Inexplicable as all this may be to Ministers, 
one can only conclude that the inoculation of 1914-18 left an 


impression after all. 
» . * 


Little as the present Parliament might be expected to act 
as a curb on the Executive’s vagaries, I still think that much 
of the mischief of the last few weeks might have been avoided 
had the two Houses been in session. Not at all, say the cynics, 
for if the two Houses had been in session the Government would 
have had a vote of confidence twice over by this time. Possibly 
so, though I question whether the Lords would have consented 
to pass such a vote, since to them the alternative of a punitive 
dissolution prevents no such terrors as to the Coalition in the 
Commons. On the other hand, opportunities of debate and of 
searching catechisation would have been available from day 
to day, and, above all, Parliament would have resumed auto- 
matically its function as a channel of communication between 
responsible Ministers and the public, thus checking, if not 
entirely neutralising, the inflammatory design apparent in some 
of the recent anonymous “high authority” newspaper com- 


muniqués. 2 i 


I observe that Sir George Younger, in his penitent appeal 
for Conservative unity, no longer stipulates for the suspension 
of either his own or this Parliament’s nunc dimittis till after 
the repeal of the Parliament Act. Not only so, but the repeal 
of the Trade Unions’ statutory right to raise political funds by 
an optional levy seems equally to have faded from the official 
Conservative programme, not, I imagine, to be heard of again 
in that quarter on this side of the General Election or of Sir 
George Younger’s coming personal apotheosis as an unreformed 
peer. Of the Diehardism formerly professed by the Coalition 
ex-dictator only one trait seems to survive—a bland yet firm 
refusal to sanction even the approximate equalisation of candi- 
datures as between Unionist and Liberal Coalitionists. 

* * * 


Notwithstanding this stumbling-block, the Younger speech 
may be taken to represent broadly the lines on which the two 
Coalition sections mean to deploy at the next election. Each 
candidate is to go his own way, the Lloyd George Liberal picking 
up Tory votes where he can, and vice versa, while the respective 
leaders of the two sections are to act during the contest more 
or less in liaison, yet without prejudice to the course of action 
either side may decide to adopt in its own interests afterwards. 
For the failure of the Government in the international sphere 
France is to be made a scapegoat, the Opposition parties in this 
country being attacked at the same time as her confederates or 
accessories. I understand that some interesting and possibly 
reckless literature on this subject is already in stock, and that 
only the turn in the Near East tide prevented a first instalment 
from reaching the market this week. 

s * + 

As Mr. Lloyd George is now popularly discounted as a gambler 
against whom the luck has turned, and is himself disposed to 
accept the verdict, his future appeals to fortune may be expected 
to betray a progressive feebleness of touch. Resignation as a 
means of escape is a less feasible course to-day than it seemed 
two months ago, and now that the plan of a cheaper-beer Budget 
has been jeopardised by the Chanak adventure, I am not sur- 
prised to discover among the Prime Minister’s friends a renewed 
expectation of an early dissolution. If a pretext is sought, it 


may be found during the coming autumn session in the ratifica- 
tion of the Irish Constitution. Here at least would be some- 
thing bearing the appearance of a task accomplished. 


THE RE-MAPPING OF THRACE 


O sooner has the excitement over Mr. Lloyd 
George’s All-British war-dance at Chanak 
subsided, than Greece appears once more in 

the centre of the stage, rattling her broken sabre and 
threatening mischief in Thrace. The revolution in 
Athens is not a mere gesture of rage against the sup- 
posed authors of the débdécle in Anatolia; it has pro- 
claimed that it will die in the last ditch to hold what 
is left in Europe. And so during the last week we have 
been assailed with menaces and appeals from the 
Greeks and warnings and innuendoes from their more 
obstinate friends in this country. Certain of the Prime 
Minister’s organs in the Press still gird at the return of 
the Turks—an ill-judged compliment, we should have 
thought, to their master, since there is no single man 
in the world, save perhaps Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
who has done more than he for the restoration of the 
Ottoman power. M. Venizelos, in the character of a 
semi-official ambassador at large, “‘ exchanges views ”’ 
with Downing Street and writes pleading letters to the 
Times. Sir Basil Zaharoff may visit us for more 
exchanges of views. It will not do. It ought to be 
perfectly clear by this time, both to the Greeks and to 
their British accomplices, that this country will not 
tolerate any further adventures, whether military or 
diplomatic, on behalf of Greece. And it ought to be 
equally clear that any hint of support for Greek intran- 
sigence can only add to the difficulties—already grave 
enough—of a settlement in the Near East. 

The chief difficulty centres, as we pointed out a 
week or two ago, in Thrace. It is important to secure 
the freedom of the Straits; but on that all parties— 
France, Italy and ourselves, Turkey and Russia and 
the Balkan States—are agreed in principle. To 
translate the principle into practice may not be easy 
—and, in our opinion, to look for an absolutely war- 
proof arrangement is simply Utopian; but we are at 
least entitled to expect an arrangement which will 
offer guarantees for the equal rights of all concerned 
and leave no one with a grievance or a serious tempta- 
tion to break the peace. The Thracian problem, 
however, is unhappily far more complicated. It is 
impossible to solve it without leaving bitter grievances 
and without taking substantial risks for the future. 
As between Turkey and Greece the issue is compara- 
tively simple. The whole province is in dispute, and 
each would like the whole. Both support their claims 
with ethnographic arguments and statistics which are 
for the most part mountainously exaggerated. All 
that need be said on this head by an impartial observer 
is that the Turks are less wrong than the Greeks, and 
that there is a Moslem majority of the population in 
both the eastern and the western division of the province. 
So far as Eastern Thrace is concerned—and particularly 
in the vilayet of Adrianople—the;Turks assert further a 
traditional or sentimental right. Adrianople is one of 
their earliest possessions in Europe, a sacred city, the 
burial place of their great Sultans of bygone centuries. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, have their own senti- 
mental argument. They have, they declare, a “ moral” 
claim to Thrace. Did they not fight loyally beside the 
Entente Powers in the war? Was it not largely due 
to their sacrifices that we succeeded in breaking not 
merely the resistance of Turkey and Bulgaria but that 
of Germany herself? And might not Greece, there- 
fore, look upon the Treaty of Sévres as her just reward, 
which we were in honour bound to see that she got ? 
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As to this reasoning, whatever may be thought of the 
premises, the conclusion is certainly false. Since she 
won her freedom a hundred years ago, Greece has 
steadily expanded her kingdom, and in one acquisition 
after another that she has made she has had the good will 
of Europe. The Ionian Islands in 1864, Thessaly in 
1881, Crete and Southern Epirus and the Greek 
parts of Macedonia (there were other parts which she 
filched from Bulgaria) in 1918—these were proper 
gains. But the annexations of 1919 are a very different 
story. The rewards of Greece under the Treaty of 
Sévres were a shameless division of the spoils of war. 
M. Venizelos’ ambition and Mr. Lloyd George’s infatua- 
tion could give no validity to the Greek annexations 
either in Anatolia or in Thrace. One set of assumptions 
alone could have excused them, and perhaps, by an 
elastic use of the term, have given them a “ moral” 
basis. Those assumptions were not only that the 
Turks were utterly unfit to govern in Thrace or in 
Smyrna, but that the Turks could be persuaded to 
accept the Greek régime and that the Greeks, by their 
prudent and efficient administration and by their 
equity to Christians and Moslems alike, would stand 
forth before the world as the guarantors of prosperity 
and peace. If anybody was ever so innocent as to 
assume all that, he has now found out his mistake. 
The Turks would not accept the Greek régime; the 
Greeks are an awful example of imprudence, ineffi- 
ciency and inequity. When every allowance has been 
made for their difficulties, enough remains to convince 
us that they are no better rulers, outside their own 
proper boundaries, than are the Turks. They have 
shown themselves unwilling, or unable, to conciliate 
either Turks or Bulgarians; they have lost irrecover- 
ably such sympathy as they may once have had in 
Western Europe. And the Western public, which has 
seen their moral and military collapse in Asia, is not 
going to be cajoled or shouted into any new illusions 
about their moral claims or their military capacity 
in Europe. If Thrace were a South Sea island, we 
might choose to stand aside and let Turk and Greek 
turn it into a shambles and a cemetery. But since it 
is the door to the Balkan powder-magazine, we can 
afford no risks. The Turks, whether we like it or not, 
must come into, and the Greeks, whether they like it 
or not, must go out of Eastern Thrace with the least 
possible delay. On that point the Paris Note repre- 
sents the final judgment, not merely of a reluctant 
British Cabinet, but of a very unreluctant British 
nation. 


But what of Western Thrace ? The Allied statesmen 
have had little or nothing to say about it as yet. The 
Turks, however, and the Bulgarians also, have had a 
great deal to say, and it is obvious that it is an integral 
part of the problem. This strip of A¢gean coast 
between the River Maritsa and the eastern boundary 
of Greek Macedonia is peopled, like the rest of the 
province, by a mixture of Turks, Greeks and Bulgars, 
with the Turks in an undoubted majority. By the 
Treaty of Bucharest in 1918, after the Balkan Wars, 
it passed from Turkish to Bulgarian hands, and Bulgaria 
retained it until the Allies appropriated it in 1920 by 
the Treaty of Neuilly, and eventually made a present 
of it to Greece. Its chief importance to Bulgaria lay 


in the fact that it satisfied her need of an outlet to the 
sea at Dedeagatch. That need is vital, and was, indecd, 
recognised as vital—on paper at least—by the Allies ; 
for the Treaty of Neuilly requires Greece to allow the 


‘ 


Bulgarians a “ corridor” and a port on the A®gean. 











In fact, Greece has treated the clause as a dead letter ; 
the Bulgarians have complained bitterly of the cheat 
that has been practised on them and of the consequent 


paralysis of their trade. Here, then, are three dis- 
putants—Greece in possession, Bulgaria with an equit- 
able claim on economic grounds, Turkey with the 
assertion that her nationals are in a majority. How 
is the matter to be settled ? There are three alterna- 
tives. Western Thrace can be left under Greek rule ; 
it can be allowed a plebiscite, as the Turks have de- 
manded; or it can be made an autonomous province, 
as the Bulgarians have proposed. The first course is 
hardly practical politics. Greece has no more right to 
Western than to Eastern Thrace, and Kemal and the 
Angora Assembly are not in the least likely to consent 
to her staying there. A plebiscite, if it could be carried 
out without fear or favour—which it almost certainly 
could not—would, no doubt, put Turkey in posse-sion. 
The third alternative, however, is evidently the proper 
one to aim at. It would, of course, satisfy Bulgaria, it 
would probably satisfy Turkey, it would dissatisfy 
Greece less, at any rate, than the restoration of Turkish 
sovereignty. From the point of view of the rest of 
the world, it would be an immense advantage to estab- 
lish, under the egis of the League of Nations, an 
autonomous territory, which would act as a buffer- 
State between Greece and Turkey, in which the Bul- 
garians would be ensured their trade-outlet and in 
which the treatment of “ minorities ’’ would present 
the least possible difficulty. It is, perhaps, a mis- 
fortune that such a régime was not instituted three 
years ago for the whole of Thrace. If the authors of 
the Treaty of Sévres had not been dead to every senti- 
ment except revenge and greed, if they had not let the 
Greeks loose at Smyrna, and if they had imposed less 
intolerable financial and political servitudes on the 
remnant of the Ottoman State, it is likely enough that 
the Turks would have accepted the internationalisation 
of Thrace. But the blunders of the past cannot now 
be undone in that way. Turkey has fought her way 
back to Europe, and once more a new map of the 
Balkans has to be made. 

How long is that map to last? Only a visionary 
could dream of perpetual peace resulting from the 
coming Conference. The Balkans have not ceased to 
be the Balkans—the hotbed of racial and national 
passions. The secular hostility of Slav and Turk is 
laid aside for the moment; but who will predict that 
it will never break out again in the new Russia or in 
the newer Russia that may presently develop? Greece 
will cherish a bitter grudge. The Western Powers, 
until their policies undergo a striking change, will have 
but little control in he bear-garden they have made 
in the Near East. Nevertheless, though whatever may 
be done must be precarious, there is at last a chance 
of a fair and reasonable settlement that will allow a 
saner diplomacy to make headway against the in anity 
of the sword. The Turks will have recovered their 
“‘ rich and renowned lands in Asia Minor and Thrace, ’ 
as Mr. Lloyd George used to call them. They will, 
we may hope, be content to see Western Thrace en- 
dowed with autonomy. And they will also, we hope, 
when they have be ome again a European power and 
a member of the League of Nations, be prepared to 
give all the guarantees that are necessary for the 
protection of their Christian minorities. The Greeks 
will pay a heavy price for their own and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s miscalculations. They ought to gain some 
set-off against that price by the acquisition of the 
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indisputably Greek islands of Cyprus and Rhodes, of 
which we and the Italians are robbing them. But 
they will only court further disaster if they think to 
use their arms in the re-mapping of Thrace 


A TEDIOUS SESSION 


Geneva, October 2nd. 


HE third session of the Assembly of the League of 

Nations has been even more tedious than its prede- 

cessors, Its monotony was relieved only by the 
sittings of the Third (Disarmament) Committee, where 
M. Henri de Jouvenel gave several oratorical performances, 
sometimes, but not always, in the best French manner. 
The passages between him and Lord Robert Cecil were 
amusing studies in comparative psychology. It struck me 
from the first that Lord Robert Cecil thought M. de Jouvenel 
to be much more in agreement with him than he really 
was—oratory is a deceptive art—but the illusion, if illusion 
there was, can hardly have survived M. de Jouvenel’s 
speech in the Assembly. During the war I was sitting 
one afternoon in a tribune of the Chamber of Deputies 
listening to a speech by M. Briand, who was Prime Minister 
at the time. It was a wonderful speech from the artistic 
point of view, with just the right amount of pathos, just 
the due proportion of patriotic fervour, a quaver in the 
voice at just the appropriate moments, and now and again 
a furtive tear. When the speech was over, a very eminent 
man who was sitting next to me turned to me and said : 
“If I didn’t know him, I should almost believe him to be 
sincere.” I hope I am not unjust, but I could not help 
feeling rather like that whenever I listened to M. de Jouvenel. 
I admit that I am prejudiced against oratory. The passion 
for it seems to me about as healthy as the drug habit, and 
its effects have been more pernicious than those of opium 
or cocaine. 

It is only just to say that there has been very little 
oratory in the strict sense of that term during the session 
of the Assembly. The fact that the great majority of 
delegates cannot use their native language makes oratorical 
display impossible for most of them. English-speaking 
delegates, by the way, are under a great disadvantage 
from the fact that English is little understood in the 
Assembly. Excellent as are the interpreters of the League 
—in some cases their interpretations were a good deal 
better than the original speeches—a translation can never 
convey quite the same impression as the original. That 
is particularly true of English speakers, who are, as a rule, 
more subtle than most and deal in suggestions and half- 
phrases. In a speech of that kind so much depends on 
the tone of the speaker which no interpreter can reproduce. 
Lord Balfour’s speeches, for example, lose terribly in 
translation; but perhaps no speech lost as much as that 
of Mr. Fisher in the disarmament debate in the Assembly. 
Its quiet irony almost entirely disappeared, and I am 
convinced that few of the delegates have understood to 
this day that what Mr. Fisher intended to convey was that 
England will have nothing to do with the sort of pact of 
mutual guarantee desired by M. de Jouvenel, and that 
no pact of guarantee can be efficacious until “ the divisions 
existing during the war” are forgotten and the European 
nations are no longer divided into categories. The need 
for an auxiliary international language is a crying one, 
and, until it has been supplied, neither the League of 
Nations nor any other international organisation can do 
its work well. The alternatives are Esperanto or the 
choice of some existing language to be taught as a second 
language in every country, for I fear that it is hopeless 
to think of Latin. I am intensely prejudiced against 


Esperanto, but if, as seems too probable, the nations of 
the world will never agree to choose the language of one 
of them, Esperanto it must be, and the sooner the better. 
It has the advantage of being very easy both to speak 


and to understand—I heard a speech in Esperanto the 
other day and understood quite half of it—and my Oriental 
friends tell me that they find it much more easy to learn 
than any existing European language. 

The Assembly has referred the question to the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation, so that it “ may give 
its opinion on the various aspects of the problem of an 
international language.” Next year that Committee will 
have an opportunity of laying some practical proposal 
before the Assembly. It is to be hoped that it will take it. 
The Covenant of the League does not give the Assembly 
much to do; but here is a question in regard to which 
it might really do something. It will be a long time before 
all the nations in the League agree on this matter. The 
view of France, for instance, about an international language 
is “‘ French or nothing.” But, if a considerable number of 
countries could agree on a secondary language to be 
universally taught, the others would eventually be obliged 
to fall into line. 

Besides Esperanto the Assembly has dealt with the 
opium trade, the traffic in women and children, obscene 
publications and other matters subsidiary to the main 
purposes of the League of Nations. Since it is not allowed 
to deal with those main purposes, at least directly, it is 
natural that it should seek some outlet for its activity ; 
but its activity in these directions needs watching. The 
mentality that regards police regulations as a panacea 
for all moral ills is represented in the Assembly, and 
Governments are only too ready to make new police 
regulations which, especially when they are international, 
may be used for other than their original purposes. For 
example, the question of obscene publications, about 
which the Assembly has asked the French Government 
to call an international conference to draw up the text 
of a new convention, is not quite simple. The term 
“obscene publications” has to be defined, and, as M., 
Bellegarde, the delegate of Haiti, peinted out not without 
a certain malice, it is being defined in the United States 
of America in a way that has startling consequences. The 
Assembly has repudiated any intention of interfering with 
the liberty of genuine artists and men of letters; but here 
again definition is involved, and the question is a delicate 
one to be left to the judgment of a policeman or a magistrate. 
The taste for publications that are obscene and nothing 
else is, after all, restricted to a very few people, who will 
probably succeed in gratifying it somehow, regulations or 
no regulations. I wonder whether it very much matters. 

Even international regulations against what is called the 
traffic in women and children—about the existence of 
which, at any rate on any considerable scale, some of the 
most competent authorities in these matters are sceptical 
—are fraught with dangers. We learned that at the con- 
ference last year, when the Canadian representative pro- 
posed that no woman of any age should be allowed to 
embark on any vessel, unless accompanied by her father, 
mother or husband, without the permission of the authorities 
of the country to which she proposed to go. The proposal 
was not adopted by the conference, but it is sufficiently 
disquieting that any Government should have made it. 
The worst of police regulations in such matters is that, 
whereas they cause great annoyance to the innocent public, 
those against whom they are aimed usually succeed in 
evading them. I am told by those who should know that, 
in spite of the stringent passport regulations during the 
war, the wrong people generally got through. I cannot 
agree with Mrs. Coombe Tennant that the League of 
Nations should become a “ league of mothers,” or even of 
grandmothers, apart from the obvious physical obstacles 
to such a transformation. 

The Maharajah Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, otherwise 
“Ranji,” showed the Assembly that there was another 
side even to the opium question. Opium, he said, was to 
Indians what wine, beer, tea and coffee were to Europeans— 
how wily of him to mention tea and coffee—and, whereas 
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Europeans needed stimulants, Asiatics needed sedatives. 
He suggested, most politely, that perhaps after all Indians 
knew what suited them better than other people. The 
suggestion is worth consideration. I suppose that, like 
Lacordaire and unlike most Liberals, I am an “ impenitent 
Liberal.” At any rate, I always wonder why in such 
matters as these so few people think of trying the simple 
solution of liberty. On the whole, it really works better 
than any other, and is open to fewer objections. So far 
as I can gather, there is no control of the “ drink traffic ” 
in Geneva of any sort. At any rate, anybody seems to 
be able to sell drinks of every kind, and the number of 
places where they can be bought for consumption on or 
off the premises would shock a temperance advocate. Yet 
there is much less drunkenness than in England. Post hoc 
is not propter hoc, of course; but, if Geneva followed the 
example of England and made the sale of alcoholic drinks 
the monopoly of a few individuals, I think it more likely 
that drunkenness would increase than that it would diminish. 
At present nobody in Geneva thinks it wicked to drink 
wine or beer or even spirits, with the result that there is 
no added attraction. 

This Assembly has done one good thing, or rather 
abstained from doing a bad one. It has adjourned sine 
die the amendments proposed—and very nearly carried— 
last year to Article 18, requiring the registration and 
publication of all treaties and international engagements. 
The amendments would have destroyed the effect of the 
Article. Any new Government coming into power in a 
country belonging to the League now knows that it is 
not merely its right, but its duty, to repudiate any secret 
treaty or engagement that its predecessors may have 
made. The first Government that acts on that knowledge 
will do a service to Europe. 

The Assembly is also to be congratulated on not having 
elected Serbia—or the “ Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom ”— 
on the Council, and on having elected Sweden and re-elected 
China. The Scandinavian countries are all good Europeans, 
and China is the most pacific country in the world. More- 
over, Asia is entitled to two representatives on the Council, 
especially since the other Asiatic countries, rightly or 
wrongly, do not consider Japan to be a representative 
Asiatic Power. Although the ballot for the election of 
non-permanent members of the Council is secret, the fifteen 
voters for Serbia are mostly known. They included, I 
think, besides, of course, the three countries of the Little 
Entente and Poland, France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, 
half a dozen States of Central or South America, and 
possibly Japan. The European majority on the other side 
was therefore very large—there were forty-six voters— 
and included England, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Holland, 
Bulgaria, Albania, the Scandinavian countries, Finland and 
the Baltic States. The result is indirectly due to Poland, 
for Polish opposition led M. Benés to withdraw the can- 
didature of Czecho-Slovakia, which would almost certainly 
have been successful. 

The practical results of the Assembly, like that of its 
predecessors, are, of course, meagre, indeed, almost non- 
existent ; but that will always be the case until the con- 
stitution of the League is altered. The Covenant vests 
nearly all power in the Council. Many people have told 
me that there was a better spirit in the Assembly than 
last year or the year before. Perhaps more delegates 
than before had begun to be alive to the fact that the 
state of Europe is really serious, and that something ought 
to be done; but, with few exceptions, the delegates to 
the League of Nations are not over-courageous. And 
Italy, which at the two previous Assemblies showed a 
genuine international temper, seems to have gone back 
and returned to “sacred egoism.” This is no doubt, 
partly at least, the result of the Near Eastern policy of 
the British Government. Mr. Lloyd George, by the way, 
did well not to come to Geneva. What little prestige his 
previous blunders and failures had left him in Europe has 





now vanished, and his appearance in the character of the 
Angel of Peace would not have gone down. So far as I 
could gather, his Near Eastern policy had hardly a single 
sympathiser, except perhaps to a certain extent in the 
ranks of the Little Entente and among the Greeks, although 
the latter have no reason to thank him for having first 
enticed them to destruction and then thrown them over, 
just as he threw over the Poles after having forbidden them 
to make peace and forced them to go on fighting against 
their will. Distrust of Mr. Lloyd George was tolerably 
widespread at Genoa; at Geneva it has become almost 
universal. He threatened to isolate France; he has 
isolated England, but not permanently, for, happily, it is 
generally recognised on the Continent that Mr. George 
and his Cabinet no longer represent the country. 

Optimist views about the temper of the Assembly are 
principally based on the acceptance of Lord Robert Cecil’s 
scheme for the reduction of armaments. One is loath to 
belittle that scheme. Lord Robert Cecil’s courage, sincerity 
and indefatigable energy need no praise from me. They 
deserve success, but it does not, unfortunately, follow that 
they will obtain it. The almost despairing note in the 
peroration of his speech in the disarmament debate showed 
that he himself knows that. But Lord Robert Cecil, 
perhaps on account of his sincerity, is no match for the 
wiles of a Jouvenel, and he accepted for the sake of a 
purely external agreement suggestions that diminished the 
value of his scheme. For instance, the recommendation 
that military expenditure should be reduced to the level 
of 1913, allowing for the difference in values, was an 
ingenious move on the part of M. de Jouvenel. French 
military expenditure was higher in 1913 than it had ever 
been before, and the effect of the recommendation is that 
France will not have to reduce her expenditure at all. 
Moreover, reduction of military expenditure, though 
excellent in itself for financial reasons, is not the same 
thing as reduction of armaments. In 1913, the huge 
French conscript army of five or six million men cost 
£50,000,000, and the tiny British army cost £35,000,000. 
A conscript army is always far cheaper than one raised 
by voluntary recruitment, and a navy is always more 
expensive than an army. The test of sincerity in the 
matter of reducing armaments is willingness to abolish 
conscription. When the Allies disarmed Germany, the 
first condition they made was that Germany should not 
have conscription. There is no other way of disarming, 
and, if the other nations are really prepared to disarm, 
they will impose on themselves the conditions that the 
Allies imposed on Germany. Reduction of expenditure is 
no valid criterion. 

With regard to the proposed treaty of mutual guarantee, 
I am inclined to share the doubts of the Scandinavians. 
If all countries reduced their armaments in the same pro- 
portion, their relative positions would be unaltered, and 
the necessity of such a pact is not evident. In any case 
it is only too evident that, as Mr. Fisher hinted, M. de 
Jouvenel’s idea of the pact is not at all the same as that 
of Lord Robert Cecil. What M. de Jouvenel wants, in fact, 
is simply an alliance against Germany and Russia, with a 
mere vague undertaking to reduce armaments as its con- 
dition. I should like to think that the temper of official 
France has changed, but M. de Jouvenel’s speech in the 
disarmament debate makes any such illusion impossible. 
If, as has been said, M. de Jouvenel was speaking only 
for French consumption, that may make possible a more 
optimistic view about his own spirit, but it has the opposite 
consequence in regard to that of his fellow-countrymen. 
It was a bad speech in every way, bad in form and in sub- 
stance—the speech at once of a Chauvinist and a cabotin. 

Perhaps even more significant was M. de Jouvenel’s 
almost insulting rejoinder on the Disarmaments Committee 
to M. Motta’s suggestion that Germany ought to be in the 
League. Not one member of the Committee—not even 
Lord Robert Cecil—ventured to stand up for M. Motta. 
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It is idle, in these circumstances, to tell the German 
Government, as Lord Robert Cecil has lately told it, that 
it ought to apply for admission to the League. If it be 
true—and I believe it is—that the large majority of the 
members of the League would welcome an application 
from Germany, it was their business to say so publicly 
in the Assembly. Turkey, after having torn up the Treaty 
of Sévres and made war in defiance of it, gets a formal 
invitation from the Allies to join the League, and France, 
which has signed that invitation, says that Germany cannot 
be admitted because she has not yet fulfilled her Treaty 
obligations. I do not object in the least to the invitation 
to Turkey, but Germany may reasonably await a similar 
invitation. For two years she has been kept out of the 
League because the other nations weakly submitted to the 
threats of the French Government. It is now evident 
that without Germany the League is and must be paralysed, 
but it will not do to try to put the blame, as Lord Robert 


Cecil has tried to put it, on the German Government. 
Rosert DELL. 


THE DOUBTFUL VALUE OF 
LECTURES IN UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 
JA sont deal has been said and written lately 


about the place of the universities in our national 

life. The representatives of the universities have 
pleaded for more generous recognition, and have set out 
to make their appeal to wider sections of the community. 
They have sought, often with success, to attract the man 
of business by means of courses and degrees in commerce, 
and by large developments of vocational training; and 
they have talked a great deal, and done something, with 
a view to making what is called “ extra-mural” work a more 
definitely recognised part of their activities. They have 
also spoken much of plans for making the university courses 
more accessible to poor men, and every working-class 
student who has found his way to Oxford or Cambridge 
has been acclaimed as a sign and portent of the coming 
educated democracy. 

This is all to the good, and the case for the universities 
was very lucidly stated by many speakers at the big con- 
ference on Adult Education held at Oxford last week-end. 
Universities, local education authorities, and voluntary 
educational societies met there to discuss the position and 
prospects of adult education, and especially the part to be 
played in its development by the older and newer univer- 
sities. Such conferences, of course, tend to attract the 
definite sympathiser rather than the typical university 
teacher or administrator ; but it is significant that every 
university speaker at the conference appeared to recognise 
the need for a big development of adult educational work 
by the universities both within and without their walls. 

There was something, however, in the tone of almost all 
the speeches that raises a doubt. These university professors 
seem very ready to assume that the problem is merely one 
of quantity, and that, if only we can make education “ of 
university standard” more widely available for the mass 
of the people, an educated democracy will arise and, flinging 
from it the false nostrums alike of Bottomley and of Karl 
Marx, settle down to create social peace upon earth under 
irreproachable professional leadership. This assumption 
that all is right with the universities, and that the sole 
problem is that of spreading their influence more widely, 
seemed to us, as we said at the time when its Report appeared, 
to be dominant in the minds of the recent Royal Commission 
on Oxford and Cambridge; and it certainly seemed to 
dominate the minds of most of the university spokesmen 
at last week’s conference. There were, indeed, exceptions. 


Mr. Robert Peers, Director of the Department of Extra- 


mural Education at University College, Nottingham, made 
a new and startling point when he looked to adult education 
as the means of saving the humaner studies amid the onrush 
of vocational training that is overwhelming the newer 
universities and sweeping their arts departments into 
an unregarded corner of the curriculum. Sir William 
Beveridge, with his wide experience of adult students at 
the School of Economics, also seemed to recognise that all 
was not necessarily well with the universities themselves. 
But more generally the university speakers, by implication 
at least, patted themselves on the back, and seemed to hold 
that the teaching methods they have been used to apply 
to their own students are of necessity the right methods 
for adult education. 

This is a serious matter, for in our view there is a great 
deal wrong with the universities in their handling of their 
own students. The older and newer universities alike 
are victims of the lecturing habit. Education is conceived 
mainly as a process of sending students to attend as many 
lectures as possible, and, while some attempt is made to 
supply by individual and group tuition the deficiencies 
of the lecture method, there can be no doubt that the 
student is expected to acquire his education mainly by 
the assimilation of lectures. He does not, and cannot, in 
fact, do this, for, although the lecture has its proper place 
in the scheme of education, it is wholly unsuited to serve 
as the main instrument. The substance of the majority 
of the lectures which are given could be got by the student 
far better, and in far less time, from books which are readily 
available, and most lecturers, in attempting to “ cover 
the ground ” in a given number of lectures, greatly overtax 
the capacity of their students for assimilating by ear long 
chains of fact and argument. There is a case for special 
lectures given by the expert for the purpose of expounding 
and testing a new discovery ; there is a case for the popular 
lecture as a means of arousing attention; but there is no 
case, we believe, for the lecture, as ordinarily conceived, 
as a regular and systematic method of university education. 

The position is worse in the newer than in the older 
universities, both because they have, as a rule, larger 
masses of students to handle and because the grants which 
they earn depend, in part at least, on the number of lecture- 
attendances they are able to register. Attendance at 
lectures provides the easiest way of checking the student’s 
diligence, but the way which it provides is almost the 
worst imaginable. It is more than possible to emerge 
from a full course of lectures less equipped than as the fruit 
of a few hours’ reading and an hour or two of personal 
discussion with a teacher. There is, of course, a growing 
development of seminar and group work, but this is still 
regarded as quite secondary to the lecture, and, for some 
undisclosed reason, as mainly valuable for advanced 
students. Yet it is surely evident that no one so much as 
the beginner needs the personal contact with the teacher 
that will put him in the right way of study. 

The application of this criticism of the time-honoured 
methods of university teaching to the problems of adult 
education is this. Adult education is apt to be thought 
of as an extension of the lecture method to wider classes of 
auditors. This was obviously the idea behind the University 
Extension movement, and there is also a tendency for 
the university mind to regard the newer movements— 
such as the tutcrial classes—which have sprung up more 
recently, after much the same fashion. The latest aim of 
the universities is that their teachers, having lectured 
themselves hoarse to their “intra-mural” students, should 
proceed to lecture themselves hoarser to audiences of 
working men and women. 

We beg leave to doubt very profoundly the utility of this 
method, and we believe the growing practice of the teachers 
who have wide experience of adult education is to discard 
the lecture method wherever they are able to do so. The 
university tutorial class has always had this advantage 
over both the university extension lecture and the lectures 
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given in the colleges themselves, that discussion has been 


made an integral part of the proceedings. Even this, 
however, as many teachers have found, is not enough. The 
problem in part-time adult education is to deal with 
students who can give to their formal studies only a few 
hours in the week. It follows that the object must be to 
equip them, not so much with positive knowledge of any 
subject, as with a method of thought and work which they 
can apply for themselves both for further study and in the 
practical concerns of their daily life. This the lecture, 
unless it is conceived in quite a new way, fails to do. It is 
not suitable, and it must give way to methods far more 
like those of the seminar and the group discussion. 

This is the actual tendency to-day, we believe, in the 
best types of adult educational work, and we are disposed 
to agree with those speakers at last week’s conference 
who insisted that the universities, in their own “intra- 
mural” work, have a good deal to learn from the methods 
which are being practised with success by certain “extra- 
mural”’ teachers. No one, of course, can pretend that part- 
time adult education is a substitute for a full-time university 
course ; but that does not mean that the university courses 
do not stand in great need of improvement. For one 
thing, how many university teachers ever seriously consider 
the problems of teaching technique? It is all very well, 
and it is half the truth, to say that every teacher must 
develop his own method on the basis of his own experience, 
but it does not follow that he should be left wholly without 
guidance in finding the method that suits him, or that he 
must proceed exclusively by the way of trial and error. 
We do not mean that the curious methods now largely 
used to train elementary teachers should be applied to 
university teachers—God forbid. A _ little popularised 
psychology is a dangerous thing. What we mean is that 
university teachers should take counsel together, calling 
in the aid of some of those concerned in other forms of 
teaching, and seek to think out afresh their methods as 
well as their curricula. Curricula are changing to-day, 
but methods still seem, in most quarters, to be regarded as 
eternal. To question the value of the lecture system is 
to be classed as either a dangerous lunatic or an educational 
crank. 

Some lecturing, doubtless, there must always be. Ancient 
Greece had its lecturers as well as its peripatetics; but 
was not the Socratic method in part, at least, a protest 
against the dominance of the lecturing method? We 
wonder whether the medieval universities, to which it is 
the custom to look back with reverence, were really so 
lecture-ridden as the universities of to-day. We fancy 
they were more free schools of argument, at any rate at 
their best. Even some American colleges to-day have 
gone a long way beyond us in questioning and supplementing 
the lecture with group-study. 

This is not the place to pursue the more technical aspects 
of this problem of teaching method. Our object has been 
rather to raise a doubt than to propound a solution. Our 
doubt is whether the extension of university teaching in 
its present forms to the wider masses of the people will 
really produce the results that seem to be expected of it, 
and whether, if it will not, the fault will be more with the 
people or with the universities. We have the greatest 
respect for university education, but we are inclined to 
believe that its best results are achieved neither in the 
lecture theatre nor in the class-room, but in the close 
unorganised contact of mind with mind for which the 
residential universities especially afford the opportunity. 
The undergraduate gets most education when he is not 
being educated. This, probably, will remain true whatever 
reforms may be introduced, but it is precisely this un- 
organised contact of mind with mind that is necessarily 
almost lacking in most forms of adult education. To 


supply its place so far as may be is the problem which 
teachers in this field are trying to face, and the universities, 
in their own more specialised work within their walls, 








would do well to heed the scepticism of the methods of the 
university teacher which some of the adult educational 
organisations display. Better university teaching would 
not destroy the unorganised education which the students 
provide for themselves; it would enhance its value. It 
is true that, especially in the newer universities, really 
good teaching is probably unattainable without larger 
staffs and greater expense ; but that is no reason for blinding 
ourselves to the defects of the present system. 

To sum up. Teaching seems to have the dangerous 
property of inducing smugness, and university teachers 
are as liable as others to the complaint. We agree that 
the universities will never be reformed from without : 
can they not take rather more seriously the task of reforming 
from within, not only their curricula, but also their methods 
of teaching ? 


AN INDIAN EDITOR 


F how many writing men in the world, I wonder, 
() can it be said that they are known, by record 
and personality, to the entire body of their 
educated countrymen and to millions beyond the range of 
“education”? In England certainly (since the recent removal 
of a certain notorious editor), not one; and perhaps not 
one in any Western country. But in India this phenomenon 
is possible; and it has been realised in the person of the 
most singular editor it has ever been my fortune to know, 
in East or West: Babu (no one ever called him Mister) 
Motilal Ghose, of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta. 
The mail of last week brought news of his death, at the 
age of seventy-seven. An epoch in Indian journalism 
comes to a close with him. 

The memory I have of Motilal Ghose is of an elderly 
Hindu, extraordinarily slight and lean, carrying himself 
proudly. His shapely head was crowned with a mass of 
grey hair; his eyes shone ; in his deep-lined face there was 
a mingling of mischief, pathos and subtlety. In a soft 
voice, with the indistinct utterance common in Bengali 
English, he would tell all sorts of queer and diverting 
things ; and when he dealt, as he often did, with matters 
of the spirit, he always referred to his “ revered brother 
and spiritual guide,” of whom more in a moment. 
During my five years in Calcutta I saw Motilal quite often. 
There was no Indian editor who could approach him in 
fascination, and I remember the delight with which the 
English correspondents who went round with King George 
(then Prince of Wales) happened upon him one afternoon 
in the winter of 1906. More than once he was of signal 
service to me—as, for instance, on an occasion when he 
gave me word in advance of a legal assault that was being 
prepared against the paper with which I was associated. 
His sources of inside information were seemingly complete. 
The Government of Bengal and the Secret Service knew 
this, and probably had a pretty good notion as to what 
the sources were. But there was no way of choking them : 
it was just taken for granted that, roughly speaking, the 
Patrika knew everything that was going on in the Depart- 
ments. The entire official world detested it, and read it. 
To every reader who knew enough of day-to-day affairs in 
Bengal and at Simla to follow its allusive satire it was 
extraordinarily amusing. In its earlier and less irresponsible 
days it had enjoyed a certain influence with the Sirkar, 
and its editors were no strangers to Government House. 
But times changed and Motilal became a virtual outlaw. 
This tacit proscription, however, mattered nothing to him. 
He had made for himself a unique position. The whole of 
India knew his name, and he could draw upon an 
immeasurable circle of acquaintance and correspondents. 
He was happiest in the remote Curzonian epoch, for Lord 
Curzon was an incomparable target for all the missiles in 
Motilal’s armoury. His Excellency’s speeches, his poses, 
his administrative enterprises, his progresses in State, his 
B 
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continual encounters with the Indian Princes—all alike 
were meat and drink to this sardonic genius. 

Motilal Ghose was a Bengali Hindu. His family belonged 
to the Kayastha caste (the great middle caste of the 
educated in Bengal), and came from the village of Amrita 
Bazar in the Jessore district. There, at the end of the 
sixties, three brothers started a tiny vernacular weekly. 
Their equipment consisted of a meagre store of rupees, 
a wooden printing-press and a few founts of second-hand 
Bengali type. The brothers wrote the copy, made the ink, 
set the type and printed the paper. Shishir Kumar, eldest 
and ablest of the three, quickly got the knack and com- 
posed his copy directly at the case. The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika cannot have had a circulation of more than 500, 
but its cleverness and audacity made it a power. In 
1872, being resolved to win greater freedom and wider 
influence, the Ghoses took the paper to Calcutta. They 
retained its village name, made it a bilingual weekly and 
set to work to make things as hot as possible for that 
bright representative of Disraelian Imperialism, the first 
Earl of Lytton. It was generally believed that Lytton’s 
Vernacular Press Act, of stormy memory, was aimed 
chiefly at the Ghoses, who, however, were too wily to be 
caught. They threw out their Bengali type, borrowed a 
supply of Roman, and turned the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
overnight into an English paper, outside the reach of the 
Act! In due time it became a daily, and for forty years 
it has been the oddest and most provoking journal in 
India. It has also, I suppose, been the most widely read. 
There is not a city or a district, from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin, to which some copies do not regularly find 
their way. It has been in continual peril of the Press 
Acts; but, although its deposit money has more than 
once been declared forfeit, its editor kept his personal 
liberty inviolate. 

I defy anybody to describe the Amrita Bazar Patrika. 
Its news pages have always been a ragbag—though this 
does not distinguish it from its Indo-English contemporaries. 
The educated Indian has a gift for journalism, but 
(apart from his enterprise in the realm of official secrets) 
it does not show itself in the selection and writing of news. 
The peculiar glory of the Amrita Bazar Patrika has been 
its editorial page, created by Shishir Kumar and kept up 
by Motilal. Written nearly all—day after day, year after 
year—by the editor himself, it was made up of railing 
accusations against Government policy and gibes against 
officialdom, anecdotes, fables, personal reminiscence, Hindu 
mysticism, essays in spiritualism—in a word, of anything 
that chanced at the moment to be oceupying the Editor’s 
mind or ready to his hand. 

So long as the elder brother was in control the paper 
counted as an organ of the constitutional reform party, 
then in its childhood. But when Shishir Kumar renounced 
the follies of this world and went into retirement, Motilal, 
growing ever more eccentric, made it increasingly the 
vehicle of his private malice and foible. His editorial 
office was in a large Hindu family house in the northern 
quarter of the city. There, a dozen years ago, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald found him, in “a place that might have been 
an Italian palace,” but with decay speaking from every 
stone. What Mr. MacDonald did not remark was that 
in the printing-house adjoining the linotype machines were 
at work. This queer Bengali had installed them years 
before they were adopted by his English contemporaries in 
Calcutta. 

Motilal Ghose had no party and no political opinions. 
He was an amalgam of intelligence and  superstitition, 
shrewdness and silliness, piety and irreverence, humour, 
sentiment and venom. He fought the British Raj and 
ridiculed its officers, small and great; but hardly less 
vicious was he against certain of his own countrymen. 
The Indian Nationalists never knew where he stood, and 
could not guess which leader or faction would be the next 
target for his shafts. He was an _ ultra-individualist, 


essentially anti-political ; an impossible colleague, as the 
constitutional reformers knew; the most awkward of 
allies, as the extremists discovered again and again. He 
cared nothing about the movement towards self-govern- 
ment. His genuine interest (apart from his Vaishnava 
faith and his adventures in the spirit borderland) was 
devoted to the Indian Rajas, the welfare of the literate 
classes and the changing life of rural Bengal. Motilal 
had one everlasting plaint against the British Raj. He 
was convinced that railways and commercialism had 
involved the choking up of the natural waterways through- 
out Bengal, with a consequent alarming spread, especially 
among the middle ranks, of plague and malaria. Bengal, 
he insisted, was a dying land. ‘“ There is no need to talk 
about driving the English from India,” cried Motilal in 
his wild fashion to a well-known English journalist ; “ in 
twenty years they will be driven out by the stench of our 
rotting corpses ! ” 

It might easily be argued that the passing of so strange 
a specimen of the Indian Intelligentsia is not a political 
or journalistic portent, since the Indian Press cannot have 
been greatly affected by his influence and vagaries. Of 
this I am not so sure; but the important point is that 
practically all the powerful figures of the Indian Press 
have now gone from the scene, the retirement from the 
Bengalee of that remarkable veteran, Sir Surendranath 
Banerjea, having occurred just before the death of Motilal 
Ghose. One Indian daily, the Leader of Allahabad, has a 
weighty and accomplished editor in Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, 
an eminent liberal of Upper India. But no Indian editor 
of comparable force is, so far as I know, at present in 
command of a newspaper in any great city, while in 
Bombay the leading Indian daily is in editorial charge 
of the Anglo-Moslem, Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall. Here, 
it must be admitted, is a curious, and by no means 
encouraging, feature of the Indian situation at a most 
critical stage. S. K. Ratciirre. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF NON- 
RESTRAINT IN THE TREATMENT 
OF INSANITY 

DISCUSSED last week the theory of the principle of 

I non-restraint in the treatment of insanity, but unless 
I can prove that the carrying-out of such a principle 

is practically possible, and not merely a counsel of per- 
fection, I shall lay myself open to the charge of advocating 
a system to which in actual operation there are insuperable 
difficulties. It will be objected in the first place that as 
an actual fact the principle of non-restraint has long been 
recognised, and was first carried into effect in England by 
those great pioneers in lunacy reform, Dr. Conolly and Dr. 
Gardiner-Hill, ably seconded at the close of the last century 
by the late Sir Thomas Clouston in Scotland. This is true, 
but it must be remembered that Conolly merely modified 
rather than abolished restraint, for Conolly introduced the 
“‘ padded room,” and was a consistent advocate of con- 
finement in single rooms, euphemistically termed “ seclu- 
sion.” Mechanical restraint by various means such as 
“* hobbles,” “ muffs ” and “ straight jackets ”’—in America 
called ‘‘ camisoles ”’—was still the rule, while the practice 
of locked rooms’ maintained, and to the present day still 
maintains, in the majority of English asylums at least, the 
prevailing “ prison-atmosphere.” The use of the “ straight- 
jacket” has been largely superseded in this country, and 
its operation and that of other mechanical means of restraint 
has been safeguarded by stringent regulations under the 
present Acts, supplemented by the recommendations of the 
Board of Control that the “ application of mechanical 
restraint should be restricted within the narrowest possible 
limits,” but no limit has been placed by the Acts to the 
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application of “manual” and “chemical” restraint, or 
to the restraint of locked and shuttered rooms, or to the 
whole suggestion of “ prison-atmosphere” contained in 
** locked doors,”’ and all the accessories of prison-treatment 


described in my last article. The mental patient is still 
treated, or is given the impression that he is treated—which 
is what really matters—like a mental criminal, at least in 
England. In Scotland, to the lasting credit of Scottish 
alienists, following in the footsteps of Sir Thomas Clouston, 
who himself owed much to the reforms inaugurated in the 
Retreat at York founded by Mr. Samuel Tuke, the Quaker, 
in 1818, a more humane and liberal spirit has in recent 
times prevailed. It is to Scotland that we chiefly owe the 
introduction of the “ villa-system,” the extension of 
“ parole,” the gradual substitution of continuous personal 
supervision for the mechanical safeguard of locked rooms, 
the “‘ boarding-out system,” and last but not least, the 
substitution where possible of female nurses in male wards, 
with which last reform the name of Professor G. Robertson 
will always be associated. 

But though Scottish asylums have given the practice of 
psychiatry a welcome and honourable lead in the hospital- 
isation of asylum treatment, much yet remains to be done. 
To take the question of locked doors, applied to nearly all 
asylum patients indiscriminately. To what is this practice 
primarily due? Unquestionably, it is due in the first instance 
to the selfish instinct of fear, the mere desire for self-pro- 
tection. To a less extent, no doubt, it is due to the desire 
to save trouble. It is far less trouble to lock insane people 
up than attempt to cure them. This desire may be camou- 
flaged under the idea of protecting them against themselves, 
but at bottom it is merely the selfish object of saving the 
authorities trouble while protecting the outside public. 
That in many cases it may injure those whose welfare it 
professes to have at heart, and by prolonging and aggra- 
vating the period of confinement necessary may make 
incurable out of curable cases, and thus add to the economic 
burdens of the taxpayer, is not apparently a matter of 
official concern. The indiscriminate restraint of locked 
doors has really no medical or legal justification. It is 
really a confession of fear founded on ignorance. Trans- 
lated from the subconscious feelings of the asylum authori- 
ties, it is a fear that the “ prisoners” may escape, and 
either do harm to themselves and the community or bring 
reproach upon their “ gaolers.” That is, it is the instinct 
of the “‘ gaoler” to keep his “ prisoner” safe, not the 
instinct of the “ physician” to cure his “ patient.” 

Now, I do not for a moment wish to suggest that you 
can treat some thousands of insane patients of different 
types without locked doors, and without the restraint which 
is absolutely necessary for many patients, injuriously 
affecting the rest. So long as we treat the insane upon our 
present system, which sacrifices not only the comfort and 
happiness but the chances of speedy recovery of the patients 
to false notions of economy, it is imperative that we should 
lock most of them up. It not only saves trouble; it saves 
expense. To do without the mechanical restraint of locked 
doors means either a totally different system of asylum 
management or a large increase in the number of attendants. 
In most asylums there are numbers of patients to whom 
much more liberty is given than to others, and who form the 
bulk of asylum workers, both the ward-workers and those 
who work in the workshops and the asylum grounds. These 
are sufficiently intelligent to be trusted not to abuse the 
liberty given them or to attempt to escape. They really 
afford a proof of how much more liberty could be given to 
asylum patients generally, were this bugbear of possible 
escape and its consequences removed from the official mind, 
as well as being an indication of how much more self-sup- 
porting an asylum could become were all the available 
material properly made use of. A certain proportion of 


‘ 


patients in certain stages of their malady would always 
have to be locked up ; but these, as I say, like the epileptics, 
should be kept rigidly apart from the rest. 








Two ways of meeting the problem suggest themselves. 
Were our asylums removed from the neighbourhood of large 
towns, and turned into village communities in remoter 
parts of the country, capable of containing from 12,000 to 
15,000 patients each, arranged on the villa system, and 
embracing all the various branches of industry suitable for 
insane and semi-insane patients, such a community could 
be made in time practically self-supporting, and its members 
could be safely allowed a far greater amount of individual 
liberty. The acute, dangerous, and violent cases would 
still have to be locked up, but for the great majority a system 
of asylum patrols and watchmen would be all that was 
necessary. Should such patients escape, not much harm 
would be done. There are plenty of lunatics at large and 
unrecognised as it is in all walks of life. The other alterna- 
tive, and possibly the more practical alternative, in a 
crowded country like England, is greatly to reduce the 
size of our public asylums, which should never contain more 
than a thousand patients each. The first alternative, if 
practicable, would involve a greater initial expense, but it 
would quite certainly save money in the long run. For such 
*‘insane”’ villagecommunities would not only be quickly self- 
supporting but they would greatly tend to diminish the 
number of the existing insane. As the rate of recovery in- 
creased, as it unquestionably would increase, more and more 
patients could be drafted into them from neighbouring 
counties, and one by one our existing asylums could be 
emptied, and the whole insane population of England be 
concentrated in half a dozen ideally arranged and self- 
supporting village communities. There would be difficulties, 
no doubt, connected with transfer and with the incidence of 
rates, but these would not be insuperable ; and the advan- 
tage of the system would be that it would run concurrently 
with the existing asylum-system and only gradually sup- 
plant it. 

But whichever scheme was adopted, the village-com- 
munity system, or the small-asylum system (preferably, of 
course, on “ separate villa ’’ lines), it is absolutely essential 
that the patients should be properly classified and distri- 
buted, and that the restraint necessary for the worst cases 
should not be applied indiscriminately to those in no need 
of it. And, as this was done, and a wiser and humaner 
system prevailed, it would become evident, even to the 
bureaucratic mind, how much more reasonable liberty—and 
with what wholly beneficial results—could be given even to 
the most violent and refractory cases, especially when 
treated apart from the rest. Probably, with the abolition 
of unnecessary restraint, violent cases would cease 
to exist. Mad people are far more rational than is sup- 
posed, and often willingly co-operate in measures which 
they realise are necessary for their recovery and control, 
just as they resent measures which are only made use of 
to save the authorities trouble at their expense. Their wish 
to escape, like their attempts to commit suicide, is in most 
cases in direct proportion to the injustice and inhumanity 
with which they feel themselves treated. In the matter of 
escape it was found, nearly half a century ago, that when a 
proprietor of two asylums abolished locked doors in both his 
institutions “ there have been no attempts at escape, and 
what is more curious to remark, those patients who used to 
stand near the doors on the watch for a chance have now 
given up the habit. Many whose intellect was but slightly 
or only occasionally impaired, and many who have been dis- 
charged recovered, have expressed the immense sense of 
relief they have experienced from the change.”’ (Report on 
Saughton Hall and Balgreen Asylums, 1879.) So true is it, 
that if you do not suggest to a patient that he is violent and 
needs restraint, he often becomes peaceful and self-con- 
trolled, and his recovery is expedited. 

The question of how one might safely abolish the me- 
chanical restraint of locked and padded cells, and restrict 
the still more cruel and often deadlier form of “ chemical ” 
restraint by powerful drugs, as well as the question of the 
extension of facilities for “‘ parole ” and the “ boarding-out ”’ 
system, will be considered in a future article. 

Montacu Lomax. 
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Correspondence 


THE BENEFIT OF INDEMNITIES 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTEsMAN. 

Smr,—In your article in last week’s NEw STATESMAN, in 
which you discuss the Manchester Guardian’s No. 8 Reconstruction 
Supplement, I was surprised to read the following passage : 

“In given circumstances,” writes Mr. Keynes, ‘‘ Germany can 
very well transfer year by year to France, and Great Britain to the 
United States, sums comparable to those by which in pre-war days 
they were wont to augment their foreign investments. Justice 
requires it and economic fact allows it.”” The idea, popular in certain 
Radical circles in this country, that international payments are 
necessarily disadvantageous to those who receive them (in gold or 
goods), finds little or no support. 





I do not know to what Radical circles you refer, but I am 
sure that you will be interested to hear that the circle which 
includes the Liberal Publication Department is not one of them. 
A year and seven months ago the Department published a pamph- 
let called, “How to make Germany Pay: the Case for 
Moderation,” the greater part of which had appeared under my 
name in the Daily News of February 25th, 1921. May I quote 
two short passages ? 

The truth about the matter is simple enough. Germany can pay 
—but not much just yet. She can only pay by the excess of her 
exports over her imports. These exports must arise in response to 
the natural demand of foreign customers. They will therefore be 
of all kinds, and will be moderate in amount. Such exports will 
not injure but will benefit the countries that receive the indemnity. ... 

Before the war Germany’s exports did exceed her imports. What 
became of this surplus ? Germany did not leave an annual balance 
overseas for no consideration. She left it as an investment of capital 
in foreign countries. Now, this is what Germany will be able to pay 
as a war indemnity. When time has been allowed for the re- 
establishment of her industries, there will again be an export surplus ; 
but instead of investing it in foreign countries for her own benefit, 
Germany will hand it over to the Allied Powers. In other words, 
instead of lending us these sums, Germany will give them to us 
outright. 

Proceeding to an independent calculation of Germany’s 
average export surplus before the war, I came to the conclusion 
that, after the necessary interval for recovery, Germany would 
be able to pay about one hundred millions sterling a year— 
the figure which, as you say, is generally agreed upon by the 
economists. I hope you will not mind my saying that, writing 
for this particular Radical circle, I was the first to call attention 
to the similarity between paying an indemnity to a foreign 
country and investing capital in it. I need hardly add that I 
agree with Mr. Keynes also on the further point that, after all 
that has happened in the past two years, the right policy for us 
is to allow all that Germany can pay to go to the other members 
of the Allied group.—Yours, etc., 

Haroip Storey 
(Editor, Liberal Magazine). 


“ BEAVER ” 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The article entitled ‘‘ Beaver” which appeared in Tue 
New STATESMAN of August 12th was most interesting, and it 
was a revelation to me to learn that the English share with us 
a particular sense of humour which I thought was peculiarly 
American. However, I would like to make one small correction 
in reference to the following sentence: ‘* Whatever its future, 
however, we feel sure that it will remain a purely English game.” 
As a matter of fact, a similar game called “ Zitz” has been played 
in America for several years. It is true that the devotees of the 
game are very few in number, it being confined so far as my 
knowledge goes, to the State of Delaware, and more particularly 
to the University of Delaware, but the American species of the 
game, while rare, nevertheless does exist and does constitute an 
exception to the broad statement just quoted. 

The following sentences immediately following the one just 
quoted are also subject to qualification : “ It is a game that could 
only be played by a race of men who could keep their faces 
= Foreigners are too excitable. They would come to 

ows.” 

Now, the few Americans who do play “ Zitz” play it with all 
the enthusiasm and excitability that is characteristic of them. 
They level an accusing finger at the obtruding fringe and yell 
* Zitz!” loud enough to attract the attention of all the by- 
standers in the immediate vicinity. Nevertheless, so far no 
casualties have been recorded. This is due perhaps to the fact 
that the game is played by such a relatively small number of 
people that the magic word “ Zitz ’’ means nothing to all except 





a few dozen people, and that beards are detected and called at 
such a distance that usually the owner of the beard is out of 
earshot of the players. 

The rules of the American game of “ Zitz” are different and 
more elaborate than its English cousin ‘* Beaver.” Any number 
of people may play the American game. Ordinary beards 
count one point, negro beards five points, and red beards ten 
points. A “side-burn” falling below a line drawn from the 
corner of the ear to the mouth counts as one point. A beard 
must be two weeks old before it can be counted, and if there is 
any doubt as to its age, the player must ask the possessor of the 
incipient beard. This has never been done to my knowledge. 
If a player calls a beard by mistake, where the person pointed to 
has no beard or where the growth is not attached to any point 
below the mouth, the player loses all the points he then has. 
The game is played to a time-limit, the duration of which is 
decided by the players. ‘There are, of course, no “royal Zitzes” 
corresponding to “ royal Beavers” with us, but we might sub- 
stitute for that the “ Zitzes ’ of certain famous statesmen. 

This letter will be as much of a surprise to American as to 
British readers, for 99.999 per cent. of Americans know nothing 
of the game. Still, I am anxious to testify to the latent possi- 
bilities of developing the game in America, and to call attention 
to the bond of amity which exists among Anglo-Saxon races that 
makes such a game appeal to certain temperaments on both 
sides of the Atlantic.—Yours, etc., Homer Hoyt. 

North Carolina. 


Miscellany 


AL WASAL 
OR 


THE MERGER 


(Being one more Mercy of Allah: The Unchanging: 
The Compassionate.) 


” HAD been in this town not more than three days, 
I my dear nephews,” said Mahmoud, with a 
benevolent smile, ““when I lit upon one more 
happy accident whereby (as it seemed to me) Providence 
might permit me to advance the welfare of my fellow beings. 
I know not whether the Merciful, the Just, put it in my 
mind: I only know that for many years the opportunity 
had lain there patent to every eye (one would think) yet 
never used. But Allah has his instruments, and he chose me. 
“The town stood, I must tell you, upon either bank of a 
rapid river. This came down from the slopes of the moun- 
tains to the north, and sprang, immediately above the 
northern gate, from two torrents which united their waters 
to form the main stream. Each of these torrents ran with 
force down a gorge of its own, the one on the east, the other 
on the west of the watersmeet. On each stood, at a distance 
of half-an-hour’s slow walk from the city walls, a mill of 
ancient date, which ground the corn of the citizens and 
rovided them with flour for their bread. That called the 
tast Mill belonged to Hakim, a very worthy man, some 
fifty years of age, who had a plain simple face, an ample 
grey beard, and the carriage of a man of substance, neither 
very wealthy nor embarrassed. All respected him. He 
was at ease with himself and mankind. He had inherited 
the mill from his father, and his father before him. 

“That called the West Mill belonged to Selim, a very 
worthy man, some fifty years of age, who had a plain, simple 
face, an ample grey beard, and the carriage of a man of 
substance, neither very wealthy nor embarrassed. All 
respected him. He was at ease with himself and mankind. 
He had inherited the mill from his father and his father 
before him. 

“IT had heard of these two mills on the day of my first 
arrival; and on the third day I heard more of their owners, 
and of their trade—how each did, on the whole, the same 
amount of business ; now one more, now one less, but year 
in and year out much of a muchness. ‘The city needs’ 
(said the chief Corn Chandler, of whom I learnt these particu- 
lars) ‘about 10,000 measures of flour in the year, and of these 
Hakim, one way and another, will grind about 5,000, and 
Selim, one way and another, about 5,000. Glory be to the 
Provider, to the Bountiful, who nourishes mankind with 
harvests.’ 

““Next day I sauntered to the market and, having had 
these two pointed out to me, I passed carelessly by them, 
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noting inwardly with exactitude their faces and their 
thoughts—for these their faces were very far from concealing. 
They were pursuing their trade in a leisurely but sufficient 
fashion, taking orders from clients for the delivery of flour, 
purchasing grain, and noting lists of sacks which were to be 
sent them for grinding on commission. Each seemed to 
have a group of regular customers, while a smaller body of 
buyers and sellers would move from one to the other, com- 
paring prices and ultimately deciding to favour, now Hakim, 
now Selim. 

“TI can hardly tell you (my dear little nephews) how my 
heart swelled and overflowed with gratitude as I considered 
their honest, straightforward gestures, their unstrained lips, 
their ingenuous eyes. I had had so much experience of the 
wickedness of men that I had almost forgotten such goodness 
could be in the world. I lost not a moment, but immediately 
proceeded to a neighbouring shrine and there poured out my 
thanks and implored the aid of Heaven to decide which of 
the pair I should first engage, when each was as inviting as 
his fellow. But though I remained in the most earnest 
wrestling with God for nearly three quarters of an hour no 
sign was vouchsafed me. I therefore rose with a sigh to 
submit the issue to chance. I purchased two turnips in 
the market, named one Hakim, the other Selim, and tossed 
them together into the air. Hakim first reached the ground. 
To Hakim, therefore, did I procure an introduction, and, 
at his courteous suggestion, I walked back slowly with him 
up the torrent side, through the cool of the evening, towards 
the mountain and his home. We entered the Mill House, 
loud with the sound of water and delicious with the scent 
of whole-meal. He entertained me well. We talked of 
my travels far into the night, and I think I moved him some- 
what by my accounts of large sums acquired most rapidly, 
and of gain without effort. Next day he visited the lodging 
I had hired in the city. The next I came again to his mill. 
We were soon fast friends. 

“* * Hakim,’ said I to him one day in the next week, as we 
stood at sunset in his doorway overlooking the city below, 
‘Hakim’ (we had been discussing the inexplicable prosperity 
of the Kadi), ‘I cannot but believe that a little novelty 
might honourably add to your revenue.’ ‘ Something of the 
sort has lately passed through my own mind,’ he answered, 
‘especially when you spoke the other evening of how the 
Coffee-seller enlarged his trade by generously presenting 
every buyer with an illuminated text, which, in turn, he 
was paid by the text-illuminator to distribute as a sample 
of his skill.” ‘Some few of your clients,’ said I, ‘ visit 
your mill after meeting you in the market. Now, were 
these visits rendered in some way specially pleasing, they 
would increase. New customers would come to you. 
Your sales of flour would speedily grow.’ 

“Hakim was already convinced. He spent no small 
sum in putting up a hall, where sweetmeats and sherbet 
were offered to his guests by the most charming servitors. 
Later, he hired two singers and a fortune-teller. Soon a 
company of players appeared, whose jests were so familiar 
that they drew a regular audience. 

“The sales of flour at Hakim’s mill went up from week to 
week—and as the needs of the city remained the same, 
those at Selim’s mill declined. It was not long before the 
excellent Hakim had captured half Selim’s trade. 

“But the glories of this world weary me. The noise 
and numbers of Hakim’s new establishment spoiled my 
repose. My visits grew less frequent; and having obtained 
from a mutual friend an introduction to Selim, I made myself 
familiar with his now more humble house, and was charmed 
to discover a real friend. He was disconsolate, as you may 
imagine. His income was falling. The demand for his 
flour, already but a half of its former total, grew less and less. 
My connection with Hakim’s new-found prosperity had been 
whispered abroad, and, one evening, Selim frankly asked 
me for aid. ‘Do not,’ said he, * betray any secrets; be 
silent if you will. But should you deign to advise me I 
would be grateful.’ 

“* Tt is a small matter,’ I replied, gently, ‘and a very 
simple one. Hakim has made his place of business a Desir- 
able Resort. His guests abound. He naturally receives 
their orders. You remain as you were and are deserted.’ 

“* You mean,’ said Selim, anxiously, ‘that I should use 
some part of my patrimony to build a Hall of Entertainment, 
to purchase sherbet and sweetmeats, and to hire a troupe of 





players!’ ‘ Undoubtedly,’ I answered, ‘ but if you only do 
that you will hardly redress the balance; for the custom of 
haunting Hakim’s mill has grown strong. Come, furnish 
your place with these things, but add a score of dancing girls, 
several lions in cages, an elephant and a tamer of serpents!’ 
* It will cost me dear!’ said Selim, with hesitation. ‘ You 
have asked for my advice,’ I returned, ‘I may be wrong. 
It is no affair of mine. But that is my judgment.’ 

** I was not surprised to remark that Selim’s establishment 
within the month had increased by all these things ; and one 
of the lions, having eaten its keeper in full sight of the crowd, 
a multitude nightly beseiged the doors of the Western Mill, 
in the hope of further entertainment. Selim’s sales rapidly 
caught up Hakim’s, passed them, and left his rival with but 
a quarter of his former turnover; while, in the city, men 
pointed me out mysteriously as the man whose touch turned 
all things into gold. 

“ Hakim, who had treated me a little coldly after my 
visits to Selim, swallowed his pride, approached me by 
night and asked me what he should do. ‘ Fireworks,’ was 
my natural reply. ‘Alas!’ he answered, ‘I have not the 
wherewithal! These entertainments are terribly expensive.’ 
‘We must throw minnows to catch whales,’ I said. ‘ Associ- 
ate me for a small part in your future gains—or, if you prefer 
it, give me a lien on your mill—and the fireworks are easily 
arranged!’ He preferred a lien on the mill, and the fire- 
works were certainly magnificent. But when Selim, in his turn, 
consulted me, I suggested a far nobler display, crowned by 
the discharge of cannon, which, for a similar (but larger) lien 
on his mill I was happy to provide. Hakim, begging me 
to observe the most profound secrecy, came to me in disguise 
and implored my last succour, saying he was a broken man. 
I have never been deaf to such human appeals. ‘I will 
not foreclose,’ said I, ‘ but let me take over your property 
in partnership with you and I will see what can be done.’ 

‘My reputation was by this time such that the suggestion 
was like a gift of gold. The unhappy Hakim, with sobs 
shaking his bosom, signed an instrument which made me 
half-owner of his business and sole manager, and patiently 
awaited the miracle. 

“Meanwhile, Selim’s mill, though now doing four-sixths of 
the city’s grinding, was in difficulties. The fireworks, the 
lions, the dancing girls (to whom was now added a tank of 
crocodiles) more than ate up the profits, and their owner, 
in a fit of despair, urged me to save him in his extremity— 
but implored me to keep the whole thing a dead secret, 
lest his credit should suffer. I could not resist his drawn 
face and broken manner—so different from the placid 
countenance of old !—and I told him, with the ring of real 
affection in my voice, that he need not fear any insistence 
on my legal rights, but that, for a half of the profits (so that 
we should both be interested) I would manage the failing 
concern. 

“If Hakim had sobbed, Selim wept unrestrainedly, and 
was free to confess that men of my generosity were the 
emissaries of heaven. 

“What followed was indeed extraordinary! I am justly 
proud of my business sense. None have denied my genius 
in affairs. Yet somehow or other neither mill could prosper 
in the months that followed. I was tireless in my efforts. 
I came daily to the works of each after sunrise, and spent 
the whole day between the two supervisors, buying corn, 
selling flour and fixing prices. I shut down the foolish 
extravagance of circuses and all that nonsense—which I 
now clearly saw to be superfluous (since both mills were 
under one hand); I ar my servants with severity; I 
allowed no waste. I kept rigorous accounts. Despite all 
this, whether because I bought my corn a little too dear, 
or sold my flour a little too cheap, or allowed Hakim and 
Selim a little too much money for their private establish- 
ments, loss followed loss, and within a year it was patent 
that both mills must cease their activities or fail to meet 
the sums owing to the merchants in corn. 

**T consulted on the last critical night with my two partners, 
and we agreed that there was now nothing for it but to sell 
the two places for what they would fetch. I had not been 
so base as to conceal my losses. My books were open to 
all; and the offers made were so contemptible that with a 
sigh I braced myself to my duty and bought in the derelict 
property with my own remaining coin. They thus fetched 
not a fiftieth of their original value, but far more than any 
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bidder had proposed to pay: a business losing more and 
more heavily with every passing day is worthless. 

““ Hakim and Selim, taking their shares (one-half of the 
whole, as was but justice), put each his few silver pieces 
into a dainty moleskin (with which I presented each as a 
parting gift), and in our last meal together we discoursed 
_— the Vicissitudes of Human Life and the Fate of the 

oul, 

“** What is man,’ said Hakim, ‘ that he should consider 
wealth ? There is but one air to be breathed, which is that 
of Communion with the Divine. I count my worldly loss 
as nothing. I have here enough, if I live on dry bread, to 
take me forty days’ journey before my coins are exhausted. 
I will go into the high hills; there I will make my hermitage 
and pray till death finds me. Especially,’ said he, turning 
to me, who sat silent, with my face buried, ‘will I pray for 
you, my friend, who have so stood by me in good and in ill, 
and have suffered with me in our last misfortunes.’ 

“Selim was no less moved. ‘I, for my part,’ said he, 
‘will travel as a mendicant, praying always as I go from 
shrine to shrine, and thrice a day remembering you, for no 
other would have stood by us so loyally to the end!’ 

“They rose to depart and I, unable to conceal my deep 
emotion, replied in a subdued tone. ‘ My brothers, I am 
not worthy. I must remain in the world, to live, I know 
not how, by some pursuit, for I am incapable of contempla- 
tion; but do you go forth, and never fail, in your prayers, 
to weary heaven for the ruined and unhappy Mahmoud.’ 

“We embraced and parted. From that day the tide of my 
adventure turned. Corn I soon contrived to buy with advan- 
tage; flour I sold at quite excellent prices. The accounts 
balanced ; soon they showed a profit. As two mills were 
superfluous I handed one over to form a delightful resting 
place for the aged and virtuous of the city; under the 
proviso, of course, that it should never be used for commerce. 
One mill had always been enough for the grinding of the 
city’s flour ; and with expenses thus lessened I was able to 
lower the price of bread by three copper pieces the thousand 
loaves, and yet to leave myself a sufficient, and soon an 
ample, surplus. Nor was there any place for a rival. 

“See, my dear nephews!’’ said Mahmoud, now raised 
to enthusiasm, “how all things work together at last for 
good! The poor—or, at any rate, the bakers—had flour 
—— them a trifle cheaper than of old; Hakim and 

elim were serving God in silence and joy, far off ; the social 
waste of keeping up a superfluous mill was ended; and I 
myself was materially rewarded by an increasing fortune. 

“If you ask me to what we all in common owed these 
graces, I might cite my own sobriety, clear thought, loyalty, 
tenacity, foresight and faith. I do not deny these gifts 
which have been granted me. But most of all do I ascribe 
such blessings to the prayers poured out in the distant 
hermitage, on the remote highways of the world, by Hakim 
and Selim; for by so much more is the soul stronger than 
any poor cunning of the mind. 

“ And this kind of commerce is called, my sweet infants, 
A MERGER.” H. Be.toc. 


Drama 
EAST OF SUEZ 


IS MAJESTY’S is the home of pageant-drama ; 
H for any other purpose its huge stage is not only 
useless but a drawback. On those wide boards 

an actor must needs take exercise to convey even a slight im- 
pression of restlessness ; from those distant galleries human 
faces are scarcely more expressive than the oval keys 
beneath a group picture. Subtleties of acting, and therefore 
subtleties of situation, are physically impossible upon it, 
and, moreover, a vast crowded auditorium is psychologically 
a sounding board only for certain dramatic effects. The 
dramatist writing for such a theatre should take this into 
account, and consequently the critic of his play that he has 
had to do so. His Majesty’s is the stage for the display 


of plain, popular emotions; the situations presented to 
so large an audience should be striking and easy. The 
majestic dramatist should borrow his technique from the 
opera and melodrama. 


He may, if he can, put even as 





much drawing into his characters as Shakespeare did, but 
like Shakespeare’s, his situations must stand out com- 
prehensible and arresting, even if ancillary touches are 
wasted and escape notice. I was impressed by the grasp 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s East of Suez exhibited of these 
conditions, In the prologue he uses the capacity of the 
stage to present realistically a picture of swarming streets 
of Pekin, a scene not without bearing on his theme; in 
the last moment of the last act, when his half-cast heroine, 
whose father was an English merchant, is absorbed again 
into her maternal China, he has unblushingly and properly 
had recourse to a symbolic tableau. There Miss Meggie 
Albanesi sits as the curtain falls, hieratic and impassible 
in Chinese robes, with her beguiled, desperate, but infatuate 
English husband kneeling at her feet. The three acts in 
between have illustrated, in terms emphatic and easy, the 
clash between Eastern and English temperaments and 
ethics. The marriage of Harry Anderson (Mr. Malcolm 
Keen) with the half-cast beauty Daisy is “an inter- 
national episode”; the love between Daisy and George 
Conway (Mr. Basil Rathbone), conscience-stricken on his 
part unscrupulous on hers, is a deft piece of romantic 
magazine literature; both are tough, serviceable strands 
for tethering attention. I noticed on comparing the play 
as performed with the published text that a good deal of the 
crudity, as I supposed, of the preparation was due to 
cutting, but—and here is the proof that Mr. Somerset 
Maugham knew his business thoroughly—such omissions 
left the situations, so far as the incurious were concerned, 
solid and striking. 

He has drawn Daisy well, and she is well acted. The 
characteristic which he wisely shows from the moment she 
comes on to the stage is her insensibility to the claims 
of loyalty and straightforwardness. So far it would be 
gross partiality to describe her as Oriental; it is only 
the lengths she is presently prepared to go in order to 
satisfy her passion for George, namely, her easy consent 
to the removal of her husband at the suggestion of her 
mother and her Chinese ex-lover, and her gradual trans- 
formation from a bewildered, pitiable little adventuress 
of the common type to something harder, more primitive, 
conscienceless and simple, which illustrate the theme of the 
play, that East is East and West is West and never the 
twain shall meet—except to their mutual discomfiture. 

The most admirable invention in the play is Daisy’s 
grotesque, ever-present nurse, who turns out to be her 
mother, most vividly played by Miss Marie Ault. She repre- 
sents the Oriental conception of loyalty, unscrupulous to- 
wards all except the object of devotion. The effect of the 
narrow yet philosophic tenacity of this hideous old woman 
and of grim, placid Lee Tai Cheng, Daisy’s ex-master, is to 
make the fervid emotional passions of the Europeans 
seem flimsy and childish. Mr. Somerset Maugham has not 
drawn George well. He has not been sufficiently 
interested in him. As I have taken the opportunity of 
observing whenever I have criticised one of his plays, the 
angle from which he sees deepest into life and character is 
cynical. He has, for obvious reasons, represented George 
as the high-minded, generous English gentlemen, who is 
miserable at having yielded to his passion for his friend’s 
wife ; but the conventionality of the result shows that the 
dramatist’s sympathies lie elsewhere. The scene in which 
George yields to the passion of Daisy is an almost comic 
reversal of masculine and feminine parts: ‘ Don’t, don’t. 
Oh, this is madness!” .. . “* Oh, I’ve been here too long! 
Daisy, I beseech you let me go. . . . I know how good and 
kind you have been. . . My precious ’—these exclama- 
tions wrung from the distracted George echo in my memory. 
Mr. Maugham goes near to suggesting that George chucked 
Daisy for the uninteresting, eligible Sylva Knox, but— 
unfortunately he boggles at this sensible and coherent 
conclusion, and Daisy’s revenge is left on our hands as a 
mere piece of misguided vindictiveness. 

DesMonD MacCartTay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE new “ Max” album of drawings, Rossetti and 
His Cirele (Methuen. 25s.), is a delightful book. 
There is so much in these pictures that one can 
look at each of them for a long time. They arenot so much 
caricatures as illustrations to a wonderful novel of 
which Rossetti is the hero. Rossetti himself is hardly 
caricatured ; he is understood. Indeed, distortion in them 
is hardly more marked than in a scene reflected in one of 
those round Dutch mirrors of which Rossetti was so fond ; 
they have the bright, definite vignette quality of such reflec- 
tions. The development of “‘ Max’s ” method has been from 
fantastic evaporisations of character—as though the solid 
victim had been boiled in the cauldron of the artist’s imagina- 
tion till his boneless body issued in a curling phantasm of 
vapour—towards delicate literary and literal description, 
marked only by such exaggerations as are real enough to the 
psychological vision, however grotesque they may be to 
the physical eye. In this series Swinburne, for instance, 
always appears as an eager, minute figure, half private- 
schoolboy and half inhuman elf, a presentation of him which 
suggests his enthusiastic alacrity to sit at the feet of 
the great, to shriek and clasp his hands in ecstasy. 
“ Rossetti’s Courtship, Chatham Place, 1850-1860,” is 
“The House of Life” turned into sympathetically ironic 
prose: the bare, hapless, fireless room, with its empty 
fireplace and rain-dashed window, the brooding, slovenly 
form of the poet leaning against the mantelpiece , the 
dark blue, hieratic, self-withdrawn figure of Miss Siddall, 
erect among a litter of manuscripts, combine subtly to 
suggest the extraordinary intense subjectivity of Rossetti’s 
poetic inspiration. ‘The bitterness of things occult,” 
the absurdity of things occult, and the grandeur, too, of 
living in the imagination, are wonderfully reflected in this 
series of drawings. 
* » * 


I admire, too, the way Rossetti is made to grow older ; the 
intensification with years of a certain look of slyness on 
his face, and of a dark, sultry inert despondency within 
him, expressed in the sea-lion lollings of his huge body. 
It is not, however, Rossetti who is satirised; the ridicule 
falls on others and their attitudes towards him: Augustus 
Sala, who treats him as a fellow bohemian; Meredith, who 
exhorts him to take a breezy walk to Hendon and beyond ; 
Sir Frederick Leighton, who endeavours to induce him to 
join the Academy in most elegant self-revealing speech ; 
Robert Browning (the too indefatigably social Browning 
of the last phase), who exhibits him as a lion; William Bell 
Scott, who cannot understand “‘ what it is those fellows seem 
to see in Gabriel ” ; Coventry Patmore, who very vehemently 
explains to the newly-manied Rossetti that a teapot is 
not worshipful for its form and colour, but as a subline 
symbol of domesticity. ‘“‘To be interesting, a man must 
be complex and elusive. And I rather fancy it must be a 
great advantage for him to have been born outside his 
proper time and place,” “‘ Max” writes in his preface, 
“Disraeli, as Grand Vizier to some Sultan, in a bygone age, 
might not have seemed so very remarkable, after all. Nor 
might Rossetti in the Quattrocentro and by the Arno. 
But in London, in the great days of a deep, smug, thick, 
rich, drab, industrial complacency, Rossetti shone, for the 
men and women who knew him, with the ambiguous light 
of a red torch somewhere in a dead fog. And so he still 
shines for me.” One of the pictures in which the implica- 
tions are richest shows Miss Cornforth stepping forward 
under Rossetti’s auspices to grasp the hand of the author 
of Sesame and Lilies. “Oh, very pleased to meet Mr. 
Ruskin, I’m sure.” 





The last four volumes of Macmillan’s pocket edition of 
Henry James (7s. 6d. each) contain short stories, and stories 
of that length which the French call nouvelles. It was in 
the form of the nouvelle that Turgenev, Balzac, Maupassant, 
Tolstoi and Henry James produced some of their most 
interesting results. Artistically, there is no more destructive 
dogma than that ‘a short story’ must be short, and in 
England it was The Yellow Book which in Henry James’ 
case removed the barbarous restriction. The fruits of 
Harland’s editorial audacity were three pieces: “ The 
Death of a Lion” (1894), “The Coxon Funds” (1894), 
*““The Next Time” (1895). These three stories are con- 
cerned with the literary life; they are bound up together 
with the early The Lesson of the Master (the title of Vol. XX. 
in the series) and “ The Figure in the Carpet’; that “ all 
ingenious ” and perhaps a little pusillanimously concluded 
tale. 


“ 


* * * 

Vol. XXI., The Author of Beltraffio, includes twelve 
short stories. Here there is no unity of theme, and the 
form in each case is that of the concise anecdote. Readers 
of Henry James will not have forgotten ‘“‘ The Abasement 
of the Northmores,”’ in which, in characteristic Jacobean 
fashion, the tables are neatly turned against the pompous 
possessor of a fraudulent reputation in favour of the 
inconspicuous genuine man of intellect. “The Great 
Good Place,” which is also included, is one of Henry James’ 
sudden dives into a mysticism which is sporadic in his work, 
without oddly enough ever affecting in the least his general 
interpretation of life. In early days its place was taken by 
the occasional intrusion of “ ghosts.” As time went on his 
“‘ ghosts’ became less psychic and more psychological. 
In this little story there is no ghost, but the subject of it, 
a literary man socially be-bothered and terribly intangled 
by commitments and responsibilities of all sorts, profes- 
sional, personal, artistic, suddenly faints away into perfect 
rest. Consciousness is not eclipsed; he finds himself in 
a place unutterably soothing and satisfying; an ideal 
* retreat,”’ where the play of exquisite appreciation never 
meets with disconcerting rebuffs, and intimate companion- 
ship entails no complications. It is a delicately etherealised 
conception of a sensitive, very tired man’s material paradise. 

* * * 

The two preceding volumes, Lady Barbarina, etc., and 
The Reverberator, etc., are chiefly composed of his earlier 
work. The stories in Lady Barbarina are products of his 
interest in the clash between the European and American 
outlook, which occupied him so much in early years, and 
indeed never ceased entirely to interest him—vide The 
Golden Bowl. I re-read with great interest “ The 
Passionate Pilgrim” (The Reverberator, etc.). I thought 
I discovered there in miniature the whole of Henry James : 
his exquisite sense of the past; his delight in finding the 
phrase which appeals to the eye; his attribution of a 
certain fascinating, unscrupulous yet imposing, hardness to 
the favoured inheritors of so much beauty ; his passionate 
preference, however, for the disinterested lover of that 
beauty, and his sympathy for frustrated people of finer 
grain. There was even a ghost (a very feeble ghost, it is 
true) in the story. “ Madame de Mauves” reminded me 
of a story he told me of one of his rare meetings with Oscar 
Wilde. He had met him first at a party, and one afternoon 
he found himself with him in the same compartment on the 
Underground. After circulating together, without overt 
recognition past a few stations, for their previous contact 
had been most casual, Oscar Wilde got out. Just before 
the train moved on he stood at the window, and raising 
his beautifully gloved hands to express the unutterable, 
he slowly pronounced the words, “ Madame de Mauves, 
Madame de Mauves!” The tiny anecdote has stuck in 


my memory as a symbol of the seriousness with which “ the 
eighties ” took the art of the short story ; it is that serious- 
ness the reader recaptures from these volumes. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Soliloquy. By Srerwen McKenna. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


The Cloak of Gold. By Jonn Hastincs Turner. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


The Van Roon. By J. C. SNairn. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 


The Dancer and other Tales. By SrerueN TALLENTS. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 


The Wedgwood Medallion. By E. C. B. Jones. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Variety. By Saran Granp. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


A Baker’s Dozen. By Mrs. Henry Dupenry. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


The Grain of Sand. By Yot Mararni. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Stephen McKenna is not wholly without merit. He has a 
real feeling for the luxurious which would probably make him an 
excellent designer of dressing-cases for the Bond Street market. 
But even that merit, which at no time quite justifies his addiction 
to the pen, is obscured in Soliloquy. This hideous story raises 
again the problem of how far ugliness may be admitted into art. 
For one has a conviction that, quite apart from Mr. McKenna’s 
inability to create real people or write distinguished prose, 
this was bound to be a bad book. The autobiography of this 
daughter of the horseleech, who marries a drunkard to get away 
from a needy home, who spends her youth and maturity in 
tricking her way into social power and acquiring the habit of 
brandy-drinking, and who collapses in her middle-age into a 
violent passion for her adopted son of nineteen, could not be a 
good novel. Yet when one comes to think of it, Fernando de 
Royas’ Celestina or the Spanish Bawd had hardly a prettier 
story to tell. Though Celestina was industrious, she was neither 
sober nor an early riser. Yet Celestina is one of the golden 
books of the world. The difference lies in something as intangible 
and elusive as the difference between good and bad manners. 
It is not a question of moral but wsthetic interpretation. Mr. 
McKenna is morally on the side of the angels. The tragedy of 
Marion Shelley’s decay is due to her refusal to face love in a 
cottage ; her creator is fully aware of her nastiness. We ought to 
feel much better and brighter after reading this book ; we ought 
to marry for love like blazes. But because of the ugly light in 
which he sees things the effect is quite other. ‘ (She was) 
thankful to answer letters and write menu cards for an old 
bachelor who thought he was courteous in saying: ‘ Sometimes, 
Mrs. Woodrow, when we have a little party, perhaps you will 
honour us with your company’ meaning that every 
other night, when there was a woman too many, she’d be hunted 
into her room with a plate of luke-warm scraps. . . .” She'd 
be hunted into her room with a plate of lukewarm scraps. This 
is not blasphemy but it is bad language. It is not obscure, but 
it is indecent, for it brings the human organism into contempt. 
It is true that the fact that a secretary had to have her meals 
in her bedroom is not in itself disgusting, and that various 
episodes in the routine of Celestina’s life—such as the peculiar 
preparations she made for the visit of the French Ambassador 
and his suite—were highly reprehensible. Nevertheless, de Royas 
was a moral writer and Mr. McKenna is not, because de Royas 
leaves one interested in the world and is anxious for to-morrow 
as if it were a fresh page in an entrancing picture book, whereas 
after reading Mr. McKenna we wish that we had not to participate 
in this loathsome thing called life. 

There is a similar conflict between the author’s moral and 
sesthetic interpretation in The Cloak of Gold. Mr. Hastings 
Turner intends his fantasy to be a vehicle of the sunniest optimism 
possible. He means to rob life of all its terrors of disillusionment, 
to seal the dreams of youth as the realities of any age. The 
laburnum tree, under which Charles and Emily Cutman used to 
sit when they were young lovers, seemed to them then a cloak 
of gold which wrapped them round and protected them from all 
harm ; thanks to a supernatural visitant it seemed to them the 
same when they were old. It is, however, not so convincing nor 
so charming as it ought to be, because of certain sentimental 
garrulities which Mr. Hastings Turner alleges to take place 
among the elderly ladies of the story. We cease to care whether 
the Cutmans are reconciled to age and death because we ourselves 
are by no means reconciled to their birth. The same conflict 
appears to a certain extent in Mr. Snaith’s The Van Roon, 
though another sort of influence, that counteracts his desire to 
cheer us up by showing the victory of the virtuous girl and her 
Simple Simon of a fiancé over her uncle, the miserly antique 


dealer, who employs them both for a grudged pittance and tries 
to steal the precious picture that comes into their possession. It 
is not vulgarity or tastelessness that prevents our enjoying 
this bland story, but Mr. Snaith’s relentless realism. Reading 
this novel where everybody is searching for this picture is like 
sitting in a small room where six old ladies are simultaneously 
looking for their spectacles. The most interesting thing about 
the book is the problem of why a writer of the grim and splendid 
genius of Mr. Snaith turns out these bright mechanical stories 
the publication of which would be regrettable were it not that it 
gives one another opportunity to affirm that Broke of Covenden 
and Henry Northcote are among the most remarkable novels of 
our time. 

One of the disadvantages under which art labours in comparison 
with other human activities is the diffident way that failure 
announces itself. An incompetent surgeon must notice sooner 
or later that his patients do badly; an incompetent lawyer that 
he loses his cases. The artist has no such tests to apply to 
himself. Lack of recognition on the part of Press and public 
may as well be a sign of extreme merit as of lack of it. (Such, 
at any rate, has been the theory ever since the days of the 
murderous Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, though, in fact, a 
genius of these times is much more likely to be killed by excess 
of recognition in the form of calls to over-production than by 
lack of it.) There is not anything on earth to prove definitely 
that Mr. Tallents’ volume of short stories, The Dancer, was not 
worth writing. All of them contain good careful writing and 
speak of a fine sensitiveness. The trouble is that they are one 
and all entirely pointless. Yet to the author there would prob- 
ably seem no great difference between his pointless quietness 
and the exquisitely pointed quietness of Miss E. C. B. Jones in 
The Wedgwood Medallion. In this book Miss Jones fulfils the 
promise of her first book, Quiet Interior, and gives an account 
of a situation which is a swift soaring of the imagination. It is 
the story of a broken engagement; of the rupture of the love 
between two valuable young people because of a “* sweet, secret 
obstinacy ’” inthe man. Denis breaks away from Sophie because 
he feels she dislikes his sister Enid, a person in whose depiction 
Miss Jones shows she can perform one of the miracles required 
of the artist, for she draws an ugly-mannered and ugly-spirited 
woman without using an ugly phrase. The skill with which she 
exhibits Denis as of the same bone with the detestable Enid 
in thé coldness with which he breaks with Sophie on her behalf, 
and yet worthy to be made the same flesh with Sophie because 
of the noble quality of that loyalty to his sister, is very great ; 
and she has a faculty for caricature which is very effective both 
in an elaborate study of a Victorian painter of the Watts type 
and in a Bateman-like thumbnail sketch of some golfers. 

It is interesting to contrast the extreme sophistication of 
Miss Jones’ method with the simplicity of Madame Sarah Grand’s 
short stories in Variety. There is in that volume a naive study 
of a selfish woman which shows how our conception of literature 
has changed. There Madame Sarah Grand starts by remarking 
that her subject was a selfish woman, and lays all her cards on 
the table, and then picks them up one by one, remarking: ‘** You 
see, she was a selfish woman.” When one thinks of how the 
modern writer would feel bound to treat that theme in a way as 
different from that guileless statement as a fugue is from a scale, 
one realises that literature is not in as static a condition as one 
is sometimes led to suppose. Variety is a book that ought to 
be read (all except its ghost stories, which are poor) for its shrewd- 
ness; there is a study of the transformation of an event in the 
mind of a liar which is highly amusing. Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
is another writer who would get home anyhow on her wisdom, 
even if she were not secure in the favour of the imagination by 
reason of a certain atmospheric effect she achieves. She gives 
one such beauty as a dark November day can hold; and that, 
when streams run black and fast and the sky is full of grey cloud 
galleons, is often a great measure. There is a story here of how 
an elderly woman packs her husband, a conventional man who 
is scandalised and delighted by her response to the situation, 
off to see a dying woman who was once his mistress, which is a 
curiously acid and yet profound piece of work. Yoi Maraini’s 
sketches of Florence are pleasant and delicate. The best things 
in the book are perhaps the descriptions of odd uncatalogued 
beauties she has suddenly discerned, like the tram that came 
along the avenue red and roaring, with the autumn leaves turning 
slow spirals about it, or the sight of the floods from Fiesole. 
But some of the stories of working-class life are admirable, and 
in all of them her talent is beautifully produced ; it is like listen- 
ing to a small but perfectly trained voice. The book is illus- 
trated with some drawings, excellent as the line-work of a fine 
sculptor often is, by A. Maraini. Respecca WEST. 
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LIVES OF ALL SORTS 


Private Diaries of Sir Algernon West. Edited by Horace G- 
Hutcuinson. Murray. 18s. 


The Wandering Years. By Karuarine Tynan. Constable. 15s. 
Many Memoirs. By G. B. Burcin. 16s. 
Albert Ballin. By Bernuarp HULDERMANN. Cassell. 


There are few books in which the writer seems to speak in his 
own character. Even the authors of books of reminiscences 
usually invent idealised figures of themselves and speak through 
pretentious masks. Sir Algernon West’s Private Diaries is a 
delightful book because, while mingling with greater men than 
himself, the writer always remains a real character and puts up 
no defences against our knowledge of his little vanities and little 
interests. Sir Algernon had not an ounce of pretentiousness. 
He was vain of being a Civil Servant, and nothing made him 
happier than for a statesman to praise his particular branch of 
the Civil Service, the Inland Revenue. One of the entries in his 
diary, referring to Gladstone, runs : 

Last night he talked about stamps, and it was delightful to hear 
him pour forth praises of the Inland Revenue. 


Hutchinson. 
12s. 


Another entry, describing a dinner at Hawarden, treats of the 
same happy theme : 


At dinner we talked about certain matters connected with the 
postal revenue and manufacture of stamps. Any subject connected 
with the Inland Revenue, luckily for me, always seemed to conjure 
up happy reminiscences of former triumphs in Mr. Gladstone’s mind. 


You would imagine that it was easy to write a diary in this 
fashion, but how rare it is for a diarist to pass on the flavour of 
his supreme hours in this fashion! Mr. Pepys could do it. Colonel 
Repington could do it. As a result, they are as real to us as 
characters in a good novel. Sir Algernon is also as real as a 
character in a novel. We see him unfolding in the sunshine of 
praise and success, and we share every moment of his triumphs 
with him. 

At times, he felt that the company was a little too good for 
him, as when Gladstone and Morley discussed Archbishop Laud. 
“Too deep for me,” Sir Algernon comments in his diary. On 
another page he records a conversation with Lord Rosebery 
and Bryce when “ Gibbon’s Chapter XV., of which I know 
nothing, was held up as very fine.” In the same way, when he 
is speaking of his son, Horace, as a possible private secretary to 
Mr. Asquith, he tells us: 

I said I was very anxious that Horace should be private secretary 
to a good Minister, but I should not ask or recommend him. He 
was not clever—had probably not ever heard of Fabian Essays, his 
literature being confined to the Pink ’Un. But that, having said 
that, he was a gentleman, had pleasant manners, was very hard- 
working, had great experience of things, and every office in London 
would be an open sesame to him. 


Here not only a man, but a whole tradition of English society, 
comes to life. No novelist would have got his atmosphere better. 
This atmosphere of reality is produced, not by important 
anecdotes, but by one tiny significant detail after another. How 
clearly Sir Algernon makes us see the scenes behind the scenes 
when a new Premier is forming a ministry! “It is sad,” he 
reflects, “‘all the disappointments and the long faces one sees 
every day.” Again: 

Her Majesty thought that Lord Breadalbane, being a marquess, 
should not be below Oxenbridge,so I had to persuade the latter to be 
Master of the Horse, instead of Lord Steward, which I did with some 
difficulty, as he said he did not know a horse from a cow. 


On another page, we find Queen Victoria’s secretary writing an 
anxious letter about the appointment of Viscount Drumlanrig 
as Lord-in-Waiting. The letter to West begins : 

I am puzzled about Drumlanrig. The Queen says he is Lord-in- 
Waiting and must come to Windsor to-morrow. You say he isn’t. 
And naturally he has no Windsor coat—and consequently, can only 
do duty in his shirt-sleeves. Pleasant in this weather but indecent. 

Never were a new Prime Minister's trials and troubles brought 
home to us in more vivid detail than in this book. Gladstone had 
trouble with almost everybody from the Queen downwards. 
He forgot to kiss hands on going to Windsor. West met Sir 
Henry Ponsonby later in the day: 

When he came in he said that Mr. Gladstone had kissed hands. 
Her Majesty had said, “This should have been done this afternoon.” 


Is not the whole scene packed into that sentence? Nor were 
Gladstone’s colleagues easy men with whom to work : 


John Morley was very low and unhappy, and said there never was 








a Government so insincere; that none of them cared for Home 
Rule but he, Asquith, and Mr. Gladstone. 


All through these days of conflicting tempers and conflicting 
ambitions West, whom Mr. Hutchinson describes as “ the Prime 
Minister’s Prime Minister,” was the constant go-between and 
peacemaker. He was the man to whom everybody appealed 
ata crisis. Even on such an occasion as when Gladstone referred 
to some one as “ Nosey”’ in a letter to Harcourt, it was West 
who had to approach Gladstone to find out whom he meant, 
when he discovered that it was not Mundella but the King of 
the Belgians. 

West’s charm gleams on every page. We feel it in his resolute 
refusal to admit that Morley could be an unbeliever: 

Acton said he really thought John Morley and Frederic Harrison 
believed in no future existence, or individuality, or Supreme Being. 
I don’t believe it, and quoted John Morley as saying to me seriously, 

“God bless you!” 


Charming though he was and loyal to his chief, however, 
West never abandoned his critical sense or omitted to jot down 
the ridiculous trifles that make a great man real to us. He 
thought that Gladstone should not have threatened to resign 
over the increase in the Navy Estimates, and boldly expressed 
the hope that he would not “ throw over Ireland ” for the sake 
of a few millions. He gives a painful picture of these east 
days of the old domineering statesman in conflict with his 
colleagues, and quotes Gladstone as saying to him, with ludicrous 
and attractive realism : 

These periods of excitement are very distressing, for in my inter- 
view with Harcourt I broke one pair of glasses, and in my interview 
with Spencer another pair, and then lost a third! 


Katharine Tynan also contrives to express a personality in 
her autobiography, though naturally a writer cannot speak 
publicly of the people of the past few years with the intimacy 
of one who keeps a diary. Mrs. Hinkson, however, has a talent 
for good talk. She is expansive, kindly, and has known more 
people than most of us want to know. Her book is trivial to 
a point to which West’s is not, but it is impossible not to go on 
reading it. She notes the tiniest things, such as that Mr. Arnold 
Bennett always gives her her full name “ with the accent on 


the last syllable of my Christian and maiden names” : 


He used to silence the discussion of unsavoury topics when they 
arose: “‘ Remember that Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson is in the 
room!” 


“*I liked Arnold Bennett very much indeed,” she adds, just as 
though she were describing the incident in conversation. Many 
of her stories are about contemporary Ireland. Others relate 
to her travels abroad. There is one about Tennyson, who went 
out one day with a party of ladies : 
He discovered that it was raining and there was only one water- 
proof to the party. “I had better take that,” said Tennyson, 
wrapping himself in it, “‘ for my life is the most valuable.” 


The Wandering Years is a book with a pleasant flow—not as 
good a book as the first volume of Mrs. Hinkson’s reminiscences, 
but an easy, good-natured, gossipy book. 

Mr. Burgin’s Many Memories does not flow so easily. He 
does not take us among the realities of his life, but talks to 
us from behind a mask. It is as though he were facetiously 
pretending to be a rather different man from what he is, or, 
at least, as though he were putting up defences of facetiousness 
against our really getting to know him. Nor does he make other 
people real to us. 


It is his facetiousness that ruins him. Having addressed 


the reader as “ gentle reader,” he goes on: 
If I were to call you “ Pernickety reader” and “‘ Unobservant 
Skimmer,” or “‘ Pumpkin-headed Peruser,” you would not like it, and 
I should be very much ashamed of myself. And so, in this book, 
at any rate, I shall continue to address a very esteemed friend in 
the way I have done. “ And that’s that.” 


The Life of Albert Ballin calls for notice as a chapter in 
industrial and political history, rather than on literary grounds. 
The figures in it are public figures, not human beings. It is 
an authoritative footnote to history in so far as it takes us 
behind the scenes regarding the attempt to arrive at an Anglo- 
German understanding before the war, and the struggle inside 
Germany in later years to prevent unrestricted submarine 
warfare and to bring about an earlier peace. Ballin, as creator 


of the German Mercantile Marine, lived to see both his life-work 
and his country brought to ruin in spite of his persistent efforts 
to save it. 


The book contains many documents giving his 
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own accounts of his efforts, and of his talks with the Kaiser. 
The Kaiser in one interview “ declared that this war would 
soon be followed by another, to which he referred as the Second 
Carthaginian War.” ‘The book will appeal to the historical 
student rather than to the general reader. It is an informing 
book about Ballin’s work, but the author has failed to capture, 
or at least to convey, Ballin the man. R. L. 


THE SECRET OF BARLOW 


Bishop Barlow and Anglican Orders: A Study of the Original 
Documents. By Artruur Stary_ron Barnes, Domestic 
Prelate to H. H. Benedict XV. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


Ecclesiastical controversies wax and wane so curiously in this 
England of ours that names once familiar go out of our minds 
and undergo a long period of occultation before they again leap 
into the light. Consequently, when told the other day that 
there was a new book about “ Barlow,” we found ourselves 
wondering, ‘“‘ What Barlow?” and our thoughts at first ran 
in the direction of that detestable tutor in Sandford and Merton, 
but afterwards took a pleasanter turn as we recalled the great 
Lancastrian cricketer, whose fame is now for ever kept secure by 
the touching lines of Francis Thompson, with their haunting, 
unforgettable refrain : 

Oh, my Hornby and my Barlow, long ago. 

A glance at the Rev. Mr. Barnes’ book when it came our way 
at once cured these vagrant fancies and sent us back to a dim, 
distant and dark morning in December, 1559, when, at the 
uncomfortably early hour of 5.0 a.m., Elizabeth’s new Archbishop 
of Canterbury—Cardinal Pole having conveniently died four days 
before Queen Mary—Matthew Parker was consecrated in the 
Chapel of Lambeth Palace, 

By whom was Parker consecrated ? By William Barlow, a 
former Bishop of St. Asaph, of St. Davids, of Bath and Wells, 
and now about to be translated, for the third time of asking, to 
Chichester. Barlow first became a Bishop in King Henry’s 
reign in January, 1536, but being away in Scotland at the time 
on public business managed before his return home to get himself 
translated from St. Asaph to the richer See of St. Davids, and 
was confirmed as Bishop of the latter diocese in Bow Church in 
the same year by Cranmer. We may as well add, for the informa- 
tion of some of our readers, that Barlow began his life “ in 
religion” as an Augustinian canon, but at the date of Parker's 
consecration was a married man (his wife, Agatha, was once a 
nun) and was blessed with a family of five daughters, all of whom 
he lived to see become the wives of Protestant Bishops. That 
Barlow was a Bishop de facto can be disputed by no one ; he had 
acted as such for many years before 1559; had ordained num- 
berless priests ; had sat both in the House of Lords and in Con- 
vocation and had, as all tourists to St. Davids know, stripped 
the Palace of its roof, for the sake of the lead, thereby reducing a 
noble building to a lovely ruin. What, we wonder, can have 
been the matter with Barlow, and why this book about so unedi- 
fying a character ! 

The point in dispute is—was Barlow ever consecrated ; and, 
if he was not, was Parker ever consecrated ; and if Parker was 
not consecrated, what becomes of the Orders of the Anglican 
clergy who trace their succession through bishops on whom he 
laid his Archiepiscopal hands ? 

It is admitted that the date of Barlow’s consecration cannot 
be ascertained, nor is there any tradition or documentary evidence 
to show that it ever took place. 

Mr. Barnes tells us that this documentary evidence might be 
expected to be found in thirteen places of record, but in no one 
of them has it yet been discovered. 

On the other hand, as our author frankly admits, it is difficult 
to prove a negative, and such great authorities as Dr. Lingard on 
one side and Dr. Stubbs on the other seem to have entertained 
no doubt that, although a bishop’s consecration usually leaves 
behind it many documentary traces, Barlow’s consecration must 
have taken place ere he took upon himself to act episcopally in 
the Diocese of St. Davids. 

Both the new Archbishop, who was a learned man, and his 
Royal mistress were extremely anxious—being well aware that 
they were crossing a dangerous stream in the eye of Christendom 
—that there should be no flaw in Parker’s succession, and it is 
hard to believe that they would select as consecrator a bishop 
who had never been consecrated himself. It is just possible that 


neither of them knew that Barlow had never been consecrated, 
though Parker was very intimate with Barlow, and afterwards 
allowed one of his sons (afterwards a bishop) to marry one of 
Barlow’s daughters. Again, we cannot forget that the Bishop of 


St. Davids was a very quarrelsome and unpopular man with his 
clergy, and was indeed once prosecuted by his Dean and Chapter 
for heresy. It is very hard to believe that no one of his alert, 
local clerical foes ever routed out the “ secret of Barlow,” thus 
putting this sham “* Father in God” to an open shame. 

On the other hand, it was by no means an easy job to conduct 
Parker’s consecration with a due regard to the Canon and the 
Civil Law. By an Act of Parliament of King Henry’s, if no 
Archbishop were available for a consecration, at least four 
diocesan bishops “in residence” had to be present at the 
ceremony, one as consecrator and the others as assistants. The 
Archbishop of York, though not yet actually deprived, was 
known “ Stare per antiquas Vias,” and of the old Marian Bishops 
still for the moment “in residence,” none would consent to 
stand by and see one married bishop consecrate another. The 
only Marian bishop who “* conformed ” was Kitchen, the Bishop 
of Llandaff, but even he refused to act. We have often wondered 
why. If Kitchen had consented to act, the book now under 
notice would never have been written. 

Mr. Barnes tells us all about these preliminary difficulties ; but, 
as a matter of history, Parker, after many refusals, was eventually 
consecrated in the Lambeth Chapel in the presence of four 
bishops, Barlow wearing a cope, Scory, the Bishop-elect of 
Hereford, Hodgkins, the Suffragan Bishop of Bedford, both in 
surplices, and Miles Coverdale, late of Exeter, in his Genevan 
gown. Dr. Parker, of course, was there, accompanied by two 
of his chaplains, Nicolas Bullingham and Edmund Gest. 

After the Gospel Barlow took his seat before the Communion 
Table and the other three bishops presented Parker to him to be 
consecrated ; the Queen’s Mandate was read ; the new Archbishop 
took the presented Oaths against Rome ; the litany was sung and 
the rest of the service gone through. At the moment of consecra- 
tion all four of the bishops, contrary to the Rubric of the Book they 
were using, are stated in the Register not only to have laid on their 
hands but also to have recited the words, “ Receive the Holy Ghost,’’ 
etc. After the service all left the chapel (See. p. 94.) 


Our author, though, as already said, alive to the difficulty of 
proving a negative, does his very best to persuade his readers 
that, as a matter of fact, Barlow was never consecrated, although 
the other three bishops had, after some sort of fashion, undergone 
that ceremony. According to Church Law, as stated by Mr. 
Barnes, one bishop alone consecrates, and the assistant bishops 
do not act independently and cannot, therefore, supply defects, 
if any, in the consecrator ; but it is hinted that some Catholic 
theologians incline to the opinion that if all the bishops taking 
part in the ceremony pronounce the “ charging ” words in Latin, 
** Receive the Holy Ghost,” any defect in the staius of the con- 
secrator is remedied. Now, in Parker’s case, Hodgkins, though 
not a diocesan bishop, had been consecrated according to the old 
Ordinal, while Scory and Coverdale, both Edwardian bishops, 
had been consecrated according to the fashion of that time. 
Whether Barlow was ever consecrated at all is a question which 
must be left to the judgment of the impartial reader. 

But this treatise goes farther than this and contains a plain, 
outspoken charge against Queen Elizabeth and her new Arch- 
bishop and other persons, of fraudulently and criminally tam- 
pering with the Register, which may still be seen and examined 
in Lambeth Palace, by cutting out the original contemporaneous 
entry as to Parker’s consecration and inserting a sham account 
of the ceremony of November 17th, 1559, the object of the forgery 
and fraud being, according to our author, to make it appear as if 
all four of the bishops had said the words, “ Receive the Holy 
Ghost.” Mr. Barnes deals at length in his sixth chapter with 
this formidable accusation, and certainly seems to us to prove 
that the Register has been tampered with and a later account of 
the consecration service substituted for the contemporary one. 
But who now is to say whether the four bishops did actually 
utter the charging words, ** Receive the Holy Ghost,” or whether 
it was the discovery of Barlow’s secret that induced the crime ? 

This book cannot fail to start the old controversy afresh, and 
certainly demands an answer from some Anglican Churchman. 

There is another way of looking at the whole question, which 
is likely to recommend itself to a vast body of Englishmen and 
women who do not feel themselves bound to regard it through 
‘** Church” spectacles. To make everything depend on whether 
or not Barlow had ever been consecrated, and to be forced to 
believe that if Bishop Kitchen had been induced to take Barlow’s 
place all would have been well with Anglican Orders, or to 
suppose that if Scory, Coverdale and Hodgkins had at a particular 
moment uttered certain words, Bishop Barlow’s defect would 
have been cured, will strike the majority of church-going folk in 
England as strained and almost ridiculous. The important 
question to such people is—What was the intention of the Con- 
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TWO GREAT WORKS 


—the greatest of their kind in existence 





All Human Knowledge- 
arranged under one 


alphabetical head 


Answers every question you could think of asking 
—defines and explains every word you have ever 
seen or heard. Gives day and date of every happen- 
ing of import from the dawn of history—the best 
quotations by every well-known author . . . gives 
on the instant the essential fact about anything, 
everything you can think of or will ever be likely 
to require information about. 


THE NEW 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Stands alone—Supreme Ruler over the whole world 
of Reference works—The Great Record of all earthly 
knowledge—the key to all worldly wisdom—the 


The Pathway to the 
career of the future 


As sure as day follows night, so sure is it that the 
great openings of the future will fall-to the men 
and women versed in scientific knowledge and 
understanding. 

THE 


OUTLINE 
of SCIENCE 


Makes extraordinarily clear and easy of compre- 
hension all that man has achieved in every field of 
scientific activity—practical, experimental and theo- 
retical. With this work in your possession you 
can readily acquire a thorough foundational know- 
ledge of the Science that dominates all worldly 


affairs. 
THE PRIME MINISTER SIR JAMES YOXALL 
writes :—‘‘ You are fortunate 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Secre- 





greatest work of its kind the world has ever known. 


SIR A. CONAN DOYLE 

**In my opinion ‘ The New 
Standard Dictionary ’ is the 
best thing of its kind in the 
world.”’ 


Dr. J. M. BULLOCH, 


LL.D. 

*** The New Standard Dic- 
tionary’ is not only a Dic- 
tionary, it is a general ency- 
clopedia with the immense 
advantage of having all its 
information arranged under 
one general alphabetical 
head. ‘The New Standard 
Dictionary’ ranges over 
every field of knowledge 
with a clarity far to seek.’’ 


T. P. O’CONNOR 


“If the brain of any 
human being were able to 
commit all its immense 
store of knowledge to 
memory, its possessor would 
know all that is known and 
is knowable. It is indis- 
pensable to everyone.’’ 


THOMAS HARDY, 


0.M., LL.D. 

‘* I have inspected it gene- 
rally with much approval, 
and examined it for test 
words, of which I find that 
many, so far as I am able 
to ascertain, are not in any 
other dictionary.’ 


The Masterpiece of Masterminds 


It cost £300,000. It contains 
450,000 living vocabulary terms— 
at least 50 more than any 
other published work, 7,000 illus- 
trations, each illustration of dis- 
tinctive explanato value, and 
there are in addition forty full- 
Page colour plates—32,000 quota- 
tions from famous authors. 


A complete Thesaurus of Synonyms 
and Antonyms. Complete World's 
History from the dawn of civilisa- 
tion to the end of the War. 


Abbreviations — Aeronautics — 
Alphabets of all the Principal 
Languages — Anatomy — Anthro- 
Pology — Antonyms — Archzology 
— Architecture — Arms — Art — 
Astronomy — Athletics—Authors— 
Aviation — Bacteriology — Biblical 
Names—Biblical Terms—Biblio- 
raphy — Biography — Biology — 
any — Buddhistic Terms — 
Ceramics—Characters in Fiction— 
Chemistry — Chronology — Church 


Terms — Classified Tables — 
Colours — C ce — Pp s 
—Costumes —Dialectal Terms — 
Economics — Electricity — Engin- 
eering — Entomology — Ethics — 
Etymology — Faulty Diction — 
Fiction — Field Sports — Finance 
— Flowers — Foreign Languages 
ronunciation of) — Foreign 
mes — Gar- 


dening — Gems and_ Precious 
Stones — raphy — Geology — 
Handicraft ‘erms — Heraldry — 
Historical Characters — History — 
Horticulture—Idiomatic, Frontier, 
and Slang Terms, and of Anglo- 
Indian, -American, and 
Anglicised African Terms—Irri- 
gation — Law — Literature — Logic 
— Machine — Mathematics — 
Measures—Mechanics— Medicine 
—Mental Science—Metallurgy 
— Meteorology — Metri 
Terms—Military Terms— 
Mineralogy— Mining, and 
80 on ad infinitum. 
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tary writes :—*The Prime 
Minister has asked me to 
thank you very much for 
your courtesy in sending him 
‘The Outline of Science.’ 
Strangely enough Mr. Lloyd 
George had already ordered 
this work as he was very 
attracted by the title and 
scope of it. He will look for- 
ward to reading the succeed- 
ing volume with very great 
interest.’ 


SIR HALL CAINE 


‘It humbles me to the 
dust by making me realise 
the abysmal depths of my 
ignorance of the world and of 
what modern science has done 
to enable man to conquer 
his wonderful Kingdom.”’ 


in obtaining Professor Arthur 
Thomson as Editor; his 
power of lucid and simple 
treatment of very scientific 
questions has already been 
made known in his books 
and papers—which are pro- 
found without being ob- 
truse.’’ 


WILLIAM LE QUEX 
*** The Outline of Science ’ 
is a book which everyone 
ought to read and study 
closely. Here the veil is 
lifted from Nature, and what 
is revealed staggers us. It 
is one of the most remark- 
able works ever publish- 
I have it on my table 
and consult it nearly every 
day.’’ 
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secration Service ? What wes in the minds of Barlow, Scory, 
Hodgkins and Coverdale when they laid hands on Parker, and 
what was in Parker’s mind when he felt the pressure of those 
hands? All of them thought they were making an Archbishop, 
but what sort of an Archbishop ? B. 


OLD ENGLISH POETRY 


Old English Poetry. By J. DuncAN Sparetu. Princeton University 
Press and Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


There is a good deal of ignorance on the subject of Early 
English Poetry. Many people do not know what a late comer 
rhyme was in our literature, and yet, so long did the old alliter- 
ative metre linger on by the side of this new trick borrowed 
from the Latin Hymns, that one wonders what might have 
happened if Langland had been a greater poet than Chaucer. 
To this day we might have had two entirely different modes of 
poetic expression. Doubtless the advent of printing and the 
habit of silent reading, which it encouraged, had much to do 
with the establishing of rhyme. As Mr. Spaeth says in his 
introduction, “‘ The older the poetry the more vocal it is” ; 
but this is partly a matter of necessity. And there are other 
considerations : increased security of civilisation with the subtler 
emotions and ideas which it allows will naturally demand a 
medium with possibilities of more subtle rhythms. Moreover, 
the comfortable certainty about the mystery and darkness before 
and behind us, which was peculiar to medieval Christianity, 
finds a truer expression in the definite click of the couplet or 
stanza than in the rough, unequal waves of the alliterative metre, 
which rise and fall and move onward, but do not break, because 
land is never in sight. Indeed, this ancestral poetry of ours is of 
the open sea in content as well as in form. ‘* The Sea-Farer ”’ 
is the finest poem in the book. Mr. Spaeth renders some of it 
thus: 

Oh, wildly my heart 
Beats in my bosom and bids me to try 
The tumble and surge of seas tumultuous, 
Breeze and brine and the breakers’ roar. 
Daily, hourly drives me my spirit 
Outward to sail, far countries to see. 

The finest episode in Beowulf, the old English epic, is the 
fight with Grendel’s mother, which takes place under the sea. 
“Though Beowulf,” says the translator in his note, “cannot be 
compared with the Nibelungenlied for dramatic and imaginative 
handling of epic tradition, the spirit of the old Germanic heroic 
age lives in the English poem as it does not in the German, 
where ideals of medieval chivalry and Christian sentiment have 
wrought a land-change into something rich and strange—and 
alien to the Germanic past.” The extent to which the trans- 
lation has caught this spirit, together with the vigorous metre 
in which it was expressed, may be judged by the immense desire 
the reader feels to hear the poem recited aloud. Nor would 
any great skill be needed, as with modern poetry—only a strong, 
resonant voice. Mr. Spaeth’s notes are interesting and sug- 
gestive. Future strugglers with Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader 
will be very grateful for this book. O.B, 


BEYOND THE RANGES 


In and Around Yunnan Fou. By Gasrirette M. VAssAL. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

The Hill Tribes of Fiji. By A. B. Brewster. Seeley, Service 
and Co. 2ls. 

As the old tag has it, in ancient times it did not happen to 
everybody to go to Corinth. Evidently the ancients had their 
envie du pays bleu, but the wanderlust is peculiarly a distemper 
of us moderns, who have at once foreshortened the world and 
enclosed ourselves, as in a prison, in a civilisation whose exigencies 
will not let us see it. That is why there is so great a vogue 
to-day for the reading of travel books—in other words, for the 
satisfaction of the wandering urge by vicarious travel. Nowadays 
it is no great adventure to go to Corinth. The world is sadly 
shrunken, and so it is that we like to read about places that 
probably we shall never see, and even do not want particularly 
to see—for the world, though shrunken, is still wide enough, 
and life is short. Something of Europe, something of America, 
perhaps a fringe of Africa: these we may see. But it does not 
happen to everybody to sail to the South China Seas. 

From their very names, therefore, one might predict a success 
for these two books which tell, respectively, of the most southerly 
and least known of Chinese provinces, enclosed in mountains on 
the debatable borderlands of Tibet and Burmah, and of the 





equally remote hill hinterlands of the Fijian group. But, aside 
from the romantic glamour which invests their subjects, each 
of these books deserves success for its intrinsic merits. They 
are of very different quality. Madame Vassal, the English 
wife of a French medical officer, is essentially the intelligent 
tourist. Her book on Yunnan Fou is unpretentious, an un- 
assuming record of a stranger in a strange land. Partly perhaps 
for that very reason, it is one of the most delightful of travel 
books that good fortune has ever brought the way of the present 
reviewer. In Mr. Brewster, on the other hand, we have the 
expert on his subject. As governor’s commissioner, resident 
magistrate, and deputy commandant of the armed native con- 
stabulary, the author has had more than a generation of intimate 
connection with the tribes of the mountainous interior of Fiji ; 
and his record, while written in an easy, colloquial style, is 
perhaps of more interest to the anthropologist than to the casual 
reader. 

The province of Yunnan, which appears in the map of Asia 
like a connecting-link between India and China, serves in reality, 
as Madame Vassal points out, as a frontier state between them. 
This is due to the fact that, enclosed by its huge mountain ranges, 
it has remained shut off from the trade routes of the world and 
with no outlet to the sea. Within the past twelve years, however, 
it has been opened up by one of the most wonderful engineering 
enterprises in the world—the construction by a French syndicate 
of the Yunnan Railway, which connects Yunnan Fou, the capital, 
with the port of Haiphong in the French colony of Tonking. 
It was by this route that Madame Vassal penetrated the country 
for a three months’ stay. The chief European influence, naturally, 
is French, and Madame Vassal has many shrewd comments by 
the way on Chinese politics and their reaction upon European 
interests in the Far East. The main value of her book, however, 
consists in its admirably done pen-pictures of everyday life in a 
fascinating and little-known corner of the globe. In Mr. Brew- 
ster’s book international politics find no place at all. From the 
glimpses we get of his character, the author would appear to 
have been the ideal Colonial administrator—wholly absorbed in 
his work, understanding and liking the people under his control. 
His description of this primitive but not wholly uncultured 
people’s habits in war and peace, mode of life, and mental and 
physical characteristics, is a contribution of real value to anthro- 
pological research. Both books are excellently illustrated by 
photographs, and contain good maps. It is a pity that Madame 
Vassal’s is marred by almost incredible slovenliness in proof- 
reading. w. B. Ww. 


A STRIP OF LIFE 


Dust. Mr. anp Mrs. HALDEMAN-JuLIusS. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 


There is not much left for a reviewer to say about Dust, for 
it all seems to have been said by the authors themselves. The 
book is so much like a very long review of an imaginary novel 
four or five times its length. It is a history of the life of 
an emotionless man and his tender wife on a Kansas farm, 
and the changes in their unhappy relationship are chronicled 
with not very much more detail than the changes in the farm 
they are working. This relationship is never fully shown at 
any point; it is described. Thus, on page 94: 

At the time she came to Martin’s shack, she was potentially 
any one of a half-dozen women. It was inevitable that the par- 
ticular one into which she would evolve, should be determined by 
the type of man she might happen to marry; inevitable that she 
would become, to a large degree, what he wished and expected, that 
her thoughts would take on the complexion of his. Lacking in 
strength of character? In power of resistance, certainly. Time 
out of mind, such malleability has been the cross of the Magdalenes. 
Yet in what else lies the secret of the harmony achieved by successful 
wives ? 

Sick of slices? No doubt the public is. But here is a short 
strip of life, of which we are never shown the cross-section at 
all. Lay the book on its back in the right hand and run the 
left thumb steadily from page 283 to page 1. You cannot fail 
to notice how seldom they are broken by dialogue. 

How much better we should have known Martin and Rose, 
if we could have had a full account of, say, one of the conver- 
sations which must have passed between them before they decided 
to bring Billy into the world! Instead, we are given two brief 
pages describing how Rose began to freshen up her appearance, 
a page of Martin’s reflections, and then: “* When, a year later, 
Billy was born, she was swept up to that dizzy crest of rapture 
which, to finely attuned souls, is the recompense and justification 
of all their valleys.” Moreover there is a distressing tendency 
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Young Boswell 


By Professor CHAUNCEY B. TINKER. 
Large 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. 15s. net. 


A very important contribution to Johnsonian literature— 
containing many hitherto unpublished letters from Boswell to 
Rousseau and others which throw a light on a period in the 
lifeof the great biographer about which up to now compar- 
atively little has been known. 

“ Youth is the time of expansion, and Boswell was always 
young. . . . Anybody who makes us know it, or him 
better is sure beforehand of our eager gratitude; and 
no one has earned more of it of late than Mr. Tinker 
will earn by this book, magnificently printed and illus- 
trated, and full of curious lore and of true insight into 
the genius of Boswell.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


Shortly 


The Complete Opera Book 


By GUSTAV KOBBE. New English Edition. TIllus- 
trated with portraits in Costumes and Scenes from 
Operas. Cloth. 25s. net. 

Most of the leading singers of to-day are here repre- 
sented, and the plots of no less than 187 Operas are given. 


Political Christianity 


By A. MAUDE ROYDEN. Cloth. 3s. 6d. met. 

A series of addresses given at the Guildhouse, Eccleston 
Square. They are not “ political’ in the narrow sense 
of the word but in the broad sense. They are concerned 
with the application of the Christian principles to our 
problems as citizens. 


Prayer as a Force 


By A. MAUDE ROYDEN. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
These addresses were delivered at the Kensington 
Town Hall and the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square. The 
point of view they suggest is that prayer is as living 
a force in the world as any of the great forces revealed 
to us by Natural Science. 


Behind the Mirrors 


Anonymous. By the Author of “The Mirrors of 
Washington.” Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book gives a picture from behind the scenes of 
Washington to-day. The Author is no more compli- 
mentary to his subjects than he was in his former 
volume, but just as illuminating and outspoken. 


The Orissers 


By L. H. MYERS. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

This first novel by the son of the author of “ Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death "’ presents 
a psychological study of the different members of a 
remarkable family. It has been described as an example 
of the epic rather than the romantic. 


Rulers of Men 


By E. W. SAVI, Author of “ Devil Drives,” etc. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

A novel which contains more than a mere love-story. 
It is written with a purpose—that purpose being to 
show the dangers of Home Rule in India and the benefits 
of British government. 


Wall Shadows 


By FRANK TANNENBAUM. Cloth. tos. 6d. net. 
A story of modern day prison conditions by one who 
has been in prison himself. The author does not 
hesitate to give the facts as he knows them. 


3,600 Miles after Gorillas 


The Wonderland of 
The Eastern Congo 


By T. ALEXANDER BARNS, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 
With an Introduction by Sm HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G. 
Super Royal. 108 Illustrations. Cloth. 31s. 6d. net. 
“As this magnificent record clearly shows, he and 
Mrs. Barns, his chief assistant and intrepid travelling 
companion, have added greatly to our knowledge 
of the Congo wildernesses ... . Many alluring 
descriptions are given of the scenery of the lowlands 
and of the Great Congo Forest, for the author is not only 
a keen scientist but also the master of a lucid and 
picturesque style.”"—Morning Post. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, - 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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The Balkan Peninsula 
and the Near East 


A History from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
FERDINAND SCHEVILL, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Chicago. With mumerous maps. 
About 18s. net. [Ready shortly. 

An important and comprehensive survey of the political evolution of the 
Balkans and the international problems of the Near East, which should 
be of special interest in view of the present crisis in Near Eastern 
affairs. The author’s main purpose been to communicate to the 
reader the leading present-day issues of the Balkans, not formulated 
theoretically, but shown, as it were, on the march, in practical historical 
operation. Nearly two-thirds of the book is devoted to the story of 
the rise and fall of the Ottoman Empire. 


Translation and Translations 


Theory and Practice. By J. P. POSTGATE, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
Emeritus Professor of Latin in the University of Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A critical examination of current views on the theory and practice 
of translation from foreign languages. The second part of the volume 
consists of carefully selected illustrative renderings by the author, 
chiefly in verse, of passages from Latin, Greek and English classics. 


Science and Human Affairs 


By W. C. CURTIS, Ph.D. With numerous illustrations. 
About 15s. net. [Ready shortly. 

From time immemorial men have attempted, by experiment and 
struggle, to discover the means by which they may be able to control 
nature. This new book tells how the conveniences of daily life and 
safeguards to health, wliich we now accept unconsciously, have been 
discovered, how science grew from the earliest times to the present day, 
and what its future may be. 


European Armour and Arms 


through Seven Centuries. By Sir GUY LAKING, Bt., 
C.B., F.S.A., late Keeper of the King’s Armoury. Vol. V 
just published, completing the work. yal 4to. With over 
1,800 Illustrations. £15 15s. net per set of 5 volumes. 


“ This splendid book is the epitome of a life’s assiduous labour. . . . 
It is not merely a learned work, but also a fascinating one. . . . Sir 
Guy Laking has Indeed covered his subject with exemplary thoroughness. 
It is a work which no serious student of medi@val European history can 
afford to ignore, while to every one interested in armour the work will 
be indispensable.’’—Connoisseur. 


Illustrated prospectus post free. 


The Middle Game in Chess 


By EUGENE ZNOSKO-BOROVSKY, the well-known 
Russian Master. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ The latest addition to Messrs. Bell's Chess library is of great interest 
and importance. . . . It is a study worthy in every way of Messrs. 
Bell’s admirable series of Chess books.”-——New Statesman, 

List of Chess-books, with specimen pages, post free. 





Monastic Life in the Middle Ages, with a 
Note on Great Britain and the Holy See, 1792-1806. 
By His Eminence CARDINAL GASQUET, D.D., O.8.B. 
Second impression. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


“These delightful essays are the gleanings which Cardinal Gasquet 
has chosen to make on going back over the many historical fields he 
has harvested in the past forty years.”—Contemporary Ieview, 


The Life of Napoleon I. By J. HOLLAND 
ROSE, Litt.D., Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval History, 
University of Cambridge. Eighth, and cheaper, edition. 
One volume. Demy 8vo. 1126 pages, with Portrait, 
Maps and Plans. Price reduced to 10s. net. 


A new and cheaper edition of what is by general consent the 
standard biography of the Great Emperor. 


Education on the Dalton Plan. By HELEN 
PARKHURST. With Introduction by Prof. T. P. Nunn, 
D.Se. Second edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 5s. net. 


“The most far-reaching of recent developments in education isthat which 
is called the Dalton Pian, and associated with the name of Miss Helen Park- 
hurst as its great exponent. A delightfully clear exposition of the 
scheme.”’"— Nation. 


Animals’ Rights considered in Relation to Social 
Progress. By HENRY 8. SALT. New and revised edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Salt’s now classic volume presents most admirably the case 
for animals.”—Daily News. 
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to indicate emotion in the characters by altering, not their 
speech and actions, but the genitive case, and talking about 
“the heart of her” instead of “ her heart.” 

The book is a chronicle, but it is quite comfortable and 
pleasant to read. The careful reiteration of the word “ dust ” 
in every chapter-heading from Chapter I, ‘The Dust is Stirred,” 
to Chapter XI, “‘ The Dust Settles,” where the enormous farm 
is pulled down to make way for street-car lines, though a little 
forced, does leave a sort of impression of the futility of loveless, 
joyless, work-bitten lives. But here again the lack of detail is 
felt—a page and a half of glowing description—one really dusty 
sentence! But no, it is not there. 

The publisher (on the book’s paper jacket) “ has no desire to 
forestall the criticism of reviewers, but he thinks he may be 
allowed to indicate to possible readers that this novel belongs to 
the order of which Growth of the Soil is, perhaps, the most 
perfect example, and that in his view Dust can be compared 
with that novel without being put to shame.” It cannot. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Killing of a Vocation. By an Ex-Nun. Hurst and Blackett. 
4s. 6d. 

This is a book of considerable interest. It might find a place upon 
that shelf of ‘‘ human documents ” which no library should be without, 
The author is a woman of natural candour which reveals (unconsciously 
and consciously) herself, as well as the evils of the conventual system 
and the faults of the nuns with whom she lived for so many years. 
Nevertheless, the reader will doubt if she, after all, had a “vocation”? 
to kill, a true vocation, that is to say. This does not, however, make 
less interesting her reports of convent life ; for assuredly she had the 
will to be “‘a bride of Christ.” She was a nun for more than seven 
years. Her account of the penances, of the exaggerated modesty which 
forbids to nuns the sight of their own bodies while washing them- 
selves, of the tolerance of uncleanliness, of the petty jealousies and 
competitive spites which honeycomb these religious communities, carries 
conviction, partly because she herself was obviously not insensible to 
the other side—the religious passion of a nun’s life. Her book is far 
from being an anti-catholic tract. It is quite clear to the reader, 
however, that she was too intense an individualist, too instinctive a 
believer in the trustworthiness of her own judgments, to make a happy 
nun. The instinctive Protestant in her keeps her critical of authority 
even while she submits. She was a “good” nun in many ways; 
but she lacked humility. The portraits of some of her fellow-nuns 
are vivid, and one reads her book with sympathy which is only occa- 
sionally eclipsed. Perhaps she is hardly aware how far she ever was 
from being ‘‘a bride of Christ”; but such passages as the one in 
which she resents having been kissed on arrival at a station by a sister 
with a pustuled face show it to the reader clearly enough. 


My Tournaments. By F. R. Burrow. Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Burrow is an autocrat whose decisions are never disputed. He 
rules at Wimbledon. In this book he gives us a vivid idea of the 
problems a referee has to solve, and of the spirit in which they must 
be met. The book is an object-lesson in arbitration. He illustrates 
with stories the considerations which one who speaks the final word 
on knotty points must ignore ; the excuses and protestations which 
it is well to weigh and those that must be brushed aside. Such autho- 
rity rests upon an established reputation of absolute impartiality and 
good sense. This book, though the occasion of the exercise of these 
gifts is only a game, is instructive to those who would understand 
the art of managing men. The saying that battles are won on the 
playing-fields of our public schools has been somewhat blown upon, 
but the reader cannot close Mr. Burrow’s book without the feeling 
that it throws light on the only way the triumphs of peace can be 
secured. At Wimbledon he has to combine the tact of a mother of a 
large family with the firmness of a judge, the good humour of the 
sportsman with the rapid decision of a general ; he has, in fact, on a 
small scale to be the ideal ruler. His book covers the period from 
1880 to 1921. Needless to say, he is an impassioned lover of the game. 
He tells many characteristic stories of famous players. 


Cannibal-Land. By Martin Jounson. Constable. 12s. 6d. 

The New Hebrides in the South Seas are reputed to harbour some of 
the wildest and most cannibalistic savages still extant upon this 
civilised earth. They have owed their immunity largely to the fact 
that for many years the English and French have disputed over the 
ownership of some of these islands. Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson, 
on landing on one of them, had a narrow shave on coming first into 
contact with the tribe called “ Big Numbers.” During an interview 
of some tension with their grizzly chief, Nagapate, Mr. Martin Johnson 
continued to work the handle of his film camera, and on a second visit 
he was able to give the islanders a cinema performance which astonished 
them beyond measure. The description of this entertainment and its 
reception is one of the most amusing chapters in a very amusing and 
interesting book. Mr. Johnson is a film-photographer; his quarry 





was on this journey cannibals, and his quest implied more adventurous, 
if not also more patient, stalking than photographers of big game 
require in their risky but exhilarating pursuits. Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson spent ten days as Nagapate’s guests ; it was an anxious time, 
The reader shares their most reasonable apprehensions, especially 
when the oldest inhabitant pinches and pokes Mr. Johnson, while 
jabbering to the Chief ; gestures the significance of which were not to 
be mistaken. Mr. Johnson obtained some first-rate films, which 
unfortunately were not all marketable, owing to the nakedness of the 
actors and many still-life photographs, some of which illustrate this 
book. His attitude towards these savages is admirable. Their 
callousness shocks him, especially their treatment of women and their 
methods of punishing runaway wives ; but he realises they are childlike 
as well as unthinkingly cruel. He is neither sentimental about them 
nor foolishly censorious ; at times he cannot help feeling most friendly 
towards them. He never boasts of his courage, though he cannot 
occasionally withhold his admiration for the cheerful sang-froid of his 
wife. His book is well worth reading. 


Voice Magnetism. By “Querra.” The Henslowe Press. 


A rum little book with something in it, but not nearly so much as 
its author thinks, and probably not nearly so much as the author 
intended to put into it. ‘‘ Quetta ” is undoubtedly right in stressing 
the importance of the human voice, not only in the lives of orators, 
actors and singers, but in the lives of all of us. The impressions which 
other people’s voices make upon us are more unconscious, but 
they are quite as deep as those made by their faces and gestures. 
‘Quetta ” insists, in her vague, intense way, that the tone, the quality 
of a voice springs from the mind as much as from the throat of its 
possessor. Cultivate your imagination, she tells us; hear in your 
mind’s ear the tone in which you desire to speak. This is nearly the 
sum total of the advice she gives which, as the reader sees, does not 
take us far. These notes from her lectures are devoted to stressing 
the importance of her subject, rather than to illuminating it. 


A Kipling Anthology: Prose. Macmillan. 6s. 
A Kipling Anthology: Verse. Macmillan. 6s. 

These two books of extracts, one prose, the other verse, would have 
been called by our fathers ‘‘ The Beauties of Kipling.” There are 
authors who appear to great advantage in extracts and authors who 
do not ; to do so is no test of comparative excellence, only of certain 
merits. It was inevitable, of course, that the prose volume should 
have been composed of snippets, and many of them are extremely 
striking, but Kipling’s poetry suffers severely from being cut into 
morsels. Beauty, the magic line, rhythm with profound emotional 
overtones, gnomic wisdom, are not the merits of his poetry, yet these 
are the qualities which tell in extract. Kipling’s poetry is remarkable 
rather for sustained vigour of emotion, sentimental candour, manly 
rhetoric, and for discovering inspiration in the common varied ex- 
perience of active rather than contemplative men. These qualities 
require space to deploy. The poetry of Kipling is a brass band; 
there are no stringed instruments in his orchestra; a few passages 
played on a violin may touch us, but a bar or two played by a military 
band has no such suggestive power. No reader of taste will carry 
this verse anthology about with him. On the other hand, the prose 
anthology is a most companionable little book. It exhibits Kipling’s 
stunning efficiency ; every page is packed with phrases which stick 
like postage stamps on to the objects described ; and the rhythm of 
the sentences has a grand, firm quality. Consider the deftness of the 
following passage from Captains Courageous describing the little 
We're Here in a rather heavy sea (it is equalled again and again by 
others in the book): ‘‘ They saw little of the horizon save when she 
topped a swell; and usually she was elbowing, fidgeting, and coaxing 
her steadfast way through gray, gray-blue, or black hollows laced 
across and across with streaks of shivering foam ; or rubbing herself 
earessingly along the flank of some bigger water-hill.” 


H. B. and Laurence Irving. By AusTIN Brereton. Grant Richards. 
12s. 6d. 

The sons of Henry Irving were embarrassed by the renown of their 
father. In an age when everybody professed belief in heredity, the 
common assumption was that the sons of the most famous actor 
could not be expected to have any serious gift for the stage. And 
then, after they had proved their talents, the English public con- 
demned them (or so they imagined) to carry on their father's dead 
parts. Harry Irving, with an attractive personality and an interest 
in history and criminal law, could doubtless have carved out an 
independent career. But he pathetically shouldered the burden of 
The Bells and The Lyons Mail a generation after his father had 
chosen to galvanise them rather than to give himself to the service 
of a living theatre. Laurence was daring enough to play Brieux and 
the earlier Ibsen ; but it was even less possible for him than for his 
brother to overcome family tradition. It is refreshing to know that 
he would occasionally hit out—as, in America, when people objected 
to the stuff of Brieux, he retorted with not unpardonable excess 
that “three-fourths of Shakespeare’s words could not be spoken in 
public.” Mr. Brereton’s book is a hasty, enthusiastic, scrappy com- 
pilation of the kind that passes for theatrical biography. 
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ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF FURNITURE, 
| by FREDERICK LITCHFIELD. he seventh Eaition of 


this book, the standard work on Furniture, has just been issued with 
very considerable additions both to the text and to the number of plates. 
Ne collector should be without this comprehensive volume. 36s. net. 


REMAINDERS-a large section inthe Lounge is devoted to books 
in new condition at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. A list will be 
sent on request, but as it contains only a small selection of titles from our 
stock of these reduced books we should welcome inquiries or a personal 
inspection of our shelves. 
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| All interested in Italian Literature are invited to apply for our classified 
| lists. Important new publications are added as they appear, and books 








not in stock will be obtained promptly. Reviews, catalogues, and works 
of reference may be consulted, and the Secretary of the Italian Book 
Society will be glad to answer inquiries. 

The French section includes the standard and new novels, drama, 
history and criticism. 

German and Spanish books, and educational works in all modern 
languages. 
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Lippincott’s List. 


VILLAS OF FLORENCE AND TUSCANY. 
By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN. Colour 
Frontispiece and 280 Illustrations in Half-tone. 400 
pages. to, cloth. 63s. net. 


A volume appealing to all lovers of the beautiful as well as architects, 
decorators and landscape gardeners. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF FURNISHING THE 
SMALL HOUSE AND APARTMENT. 

By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY. 108 Iillus- 

trations in Half-tone, 9 in colour. 7 diagrams, 296 

pages. Square 8vo, cloth. 30s. net. 

A book for the growing public who want homes and not merely houses. 


APPRAISEMENTS AND ASPERITIES. As to some 
Contemporary Authors. 
By FELIX E. SCHELLING, Litt.D. gs. net. 
Such chapter heads as ‘‘ Our Miss Repplier,” ‘ Potterism,” ‘‘ Carl 
Sandburg-Rebel,”” “* Joseph Conrad on Life and Letters,” ‘‘ Alfred Noyes 
and a Great Poetic Tradition,” ‘‘ John Masefield and the Key Poetic,” 
and ‘‘ Mr. Drinkwater’s ‘ Mary Stuart,’”’ show the wide scope of this 
intensely interesting book. 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY. 
By STUART A. QUEEN. 8s. 6d. net. 


This is the first volume to appear in the LIPPINCOTT SOCIOLOGICAL 
SERIES. 

















FICTION. 


THE BRACEGIRDLE. 
By BURRIS JENKINS. 7s. 6d. net, 
Mistress Anne Bracegirdle was one of the famous characters of the 
London stage in the Seventeenth Century. She was a player at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane and was commonly called “ The Darling ” 
and “‘ Diana of the English Stage.” ‘A thrilling vivid story.”—The 
Bookman. 
A LITTLE LEAVEN. 
By KATHERINE GREY, a new writer of the people 
made famous by the popular successes of John Fox, 
Jur. 7s. 6d. net. 
A powerful and graphic tale of a Kentucky girl and 1 
of it sommes =k ob iy a Ge eee 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST WILL BE SENT POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
16 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A THOUSAND MILES FROM A POST OFFICE 
Or Twenty Years’ Life and Travel in the Hudson’s 
Bay Regions. By the Right Rev. J. LOFTHOUSE, 
(late) Bishop of Keewatin. With a Preface by the 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. With 12 Illustrations and 
One Map. 6s. 


ECCLESIASTES rendered into English Verse. 
By F. CRAWFORD BURKITT, D.D., B.A. Paper, 6d. ; 
cloth, ls. 6d. 


BATH. ‘ The Story of the English Towns.’’ 
By CONSTANCE SPENDER and EDITH THOMPSON. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 4s. [in the press. 


RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


BUDDHISM IN THE MODERN WORLD. 

By K. J. SAUNDERS. Paper, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 
Professor Saunders gives a first-hand account based on 
personal observation of every form of Buddhism except that 
Sound in Tibet. 


FIFTY-SIX SHORT SERMONS 
For the Use of Lay Readers. By the Right Rev. 
GILBERT WHITE, M.A., D.D (Oxon), Bishop of 
Willochra. With a Preface by the Bisnor or SaLisBuRY. 
6s. 6d. 


IN HIS WILL. 
Retreat Addresses (‘‘ Manuals of the Inner Life "’). 
By FRANK WESTON, D.D., Bishop of Zanzibar. 3s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 
Volume II., 1485-1688. By A. D. GREENWOOD. 
With 16 Illustrations and 7 Maps. 7s. 6d. [Jn the press. 

[The social and economic background of the Reformation 
struggles receives special attention.] 


A SCHOOL EDITION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 
Vol. I. Compiled by DOROTHY BATHO (Archbishop's 
Diploma in eology) and A. LILIAN HYDE, Divinity 
Mistresses at Roedean School. 3s. 6d. 
[The text used is that of the Revised Version. The select 
passages are introduced by short explanations. | 














SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 


KNOWLEDGE. 
LONDON : S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Av., W.C.2 
And of all Booksellers. 


The Sheldon Press. 


THE WESTMINSTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By RALPH TANNER, M.A., late Senior Assistant Master, 
Westminster School. With 24 Illustrations. 6s. 

[The illustrations are a special feature, being largely repro- 
ductions of the effigies preserved in the Abbey.]} 


OUNDLE’S STORY. 
History of Town and School. By W. SMALLEY 
LAW, B.D., Vicar of Oundle and Honorary Canon of 
Peterborough Cathedral. With 8 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


THE KING OF THE SNAKES. 
And other Folk-Lore Stories from Uganda. By 
Mrs. GEORGE BASKERVILLE. Pictorial paper cover, 
ls.; with 4 Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 
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The Isle of Vanishing Men. By W. F. Atper. Parsons. 8s. 6d. 

This “narrative of adventure in cannibal-land”’ shows how far 
behind fiction truth can lag. Even cannibals, it seems, are not what 
they were. Mr. Alder tells his tale with such direct simplicity and 
obvious truth that it reads almost like the record of a week-end up 
the river. The savage Kia Kias, on whose coral reef he and his party 
were duly shipwrecked, lived up to their reputation by painting their 
naked bodies with ochre, and eating man whenever they could get 
him. At other times their unstimulating diet was clay and cocoanut, 
which may account for the fact that they were easily imposed upon. 
Indeed, as distrustful hosts, the inhabitants of any self-respecting 
Cornish village, similarly provoked, would have provided a grimmer 
welcome. Two factors assuage the reader’s apprehension: the 
natives were “unaccustomed to physical exercise,” and “‘ Mr. Colt ” 
was always handy in his holster. Cannibalism is, no doubt, an un- 
pleasant business, but only relatively disturbing. One needs to be 
artistically involved in the fate of, or else in actual danger oneself 
of providing, the joint! And this is where fiction has the truthful 
traveller beat. The book is illustrated with photographs which amplify 
the very readable text and give a good idea of primitive human types 
and the unsartorial fashions they affect. 


The Fair Wages Clause. The National Joint Council representing the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress, The Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party, and the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. 2d. 

Unemployment Insurance By Industry. Ditto. 6d. 

The Government of Greater London. The Labour Party. 1s. 

Labour in Power—And Labour Not in Power. (The Story of the Metro- 
politan Borough Councils, 1919-1922.) The London Labour 
Party. 2d. 

Here are four very informative and useful pamphlets. The first 
gives a concise account of the origin and operation of the Fair Wages 
Clause and of the unsatisfactory way in which it is being administered. 
Government Departments, it is found, are violating the spirit of the 
clause ‘‘ by allowing contractors to pay rates below those agreed upon 
by employers and Trade Unions, by allowing ‘the substitution of 
women on men’s work at rates lower than would be paid to men, and 
by the failure to publish or communicate full details of all contracts 
and sub-contracts.”” The National Joint Council of the Trades Union 
Congress and the Labour Party propose a series of reforms, which are 
“the minimum required,” they say, “to place the administration of 
the clauses on a satisfactory basis.”” The arguments for and against 
“unemployment insurance by industry,” which are set out in the 
second pamphlet, are pretty well known. What we have long wanted 
to know, however, is the views of those actually employed in the various 
industries, and we now have considerable light thrown on that point, 
Forty-three Trade Unions, with a total membership of just over q 
million and a quarter, have expressed themselves in favour of insurance 
by industry. Twenty-one Unions, with a membership of 2,670,900, 
are against it (the main strength here, it is interesting to note, comes 
from the Miners, the Railwaymen, the Building Trades and General 
Labour). Seventeen Unions (with a membership of 978,900) give 
non-committal answers. It would, of course, be unsafe to draw 
definitive conclusions from these figures; many Unions have not 
considered the matter at all, and in the case of many of those that 
have, their “‘ yes” or “‘no” must be regarded as doubtful. In the 
circumstances of the moment, however, the National Joint Council are 
no doubt right in saying that, if there is to be a common policy for 
the Labour movement, a compromise is necessary. They advocate a 
State scheme with contributions by State, employers and (if unavoid- 
able) workers, but embodying provisions for “ contracting-out ’’ by 
those industries which so desire. The other two pamphlets are con- 
cerned with the government of London. One of them sets out very 
clearly the Labour Party’s ‘“‘ Greater London” scheme, and includes 
an invaluable map of the whole region and its local government areas 
within a 25-mile radius from Charing Cross. The other is an account 
of what each of the Metropolitan Boroughs has achieved—or has not 
achieved. It should make some hard reading for those who believe— 
or affect to believe—that ‘‘ Labour in power ” has done nothing except 
raise the rates. In these Boroughs where Labour has had its chance, 
it has effected a great deal—sanitary reform, the development of 
maternity and child welfare, the improvement of public libraries, a 
better and more economical electricity supply, and various reforms 
which, though they may leave the bourgeoisie cold, are of vital import- 
ance to the proletariat. Until this report is confuted, point by point, 
its authors may fairly claim that it is “a record of solid, con- 
structive administrative work performed under conditions almost 
without parallel for economic difficulty and unforeseen problems.” 
Antiques and Curios in our Homes. By G. M. Vatiois Laurie, 


18s. 
Man is an instinctive collector. At first the savage with his bones 


and scalps; then civilised man, who begins with stamps and buttons, 
goes on to hearts, and ends with books and bric-a-brac. It is the last 
quarry that attracts Mrs. Vallois, and she writes pleasantly, as an 
amateur for amateurs, about old furniture, glass, china, and metal. 
Her circle of potential readers should be a large onc, for few of us, at 
some time in our lives, can resist these lures. She has a stimulating 





love for heirlooms, and her own good fortune in this respect furnishes 
her book with many good examples. There must be plenty of treasure 
somewhere in the world ; and since experts assure us that sale-rooms 
and dealers have none that is genuine, where else should it be save at 
home ? At any rate, her exemplary enthusiasm will awaken once 
more the desire to turn the teacups upside down and, with the eye 
of faith, to see a likeness between their baffling scratches and the clear 
trade marks given in her text. Her taste is good ; she blends historical 
gossip engagingly with art, and her practical advice should help the 
amateur in his unequal fight against such outstanding enemies as worms, 
the faker, and Ye Olde Antique Shoppe. 


The Emperor Nicholas I. By Major-General Sir Joun Hansury 
Wiuurams, K.C.B. A. L. Humphreys. 15s, 

Major-General Sir Hanbury Williams was chief of the British 
Military Mission to Russia (1914-1917). He appears as the apologist 
for the old régime. He admits corruption, he admits the stultifying 
atmosphere of Tsardom, but he stresses its good intentions. His 
respect for Nicholas II. himself is unshakable, whose loyalty to 
the Allies was flawless, and who resembled our own king not only 
in personal appearance but in his unpretentious, steady sense of 
duty and honour. Nicholas II. was not, however, a strong man. 
It is doubtful if any man, however strong, could have dealt with 
the situation in Russia. This book, which contains much that at 
the present moment we tend to forget, is straightforward, interesting 
reading. It should be supplemented by M. Pierre Gilliard’s book 
(he was the Swiss tutor of the Tsarevitch), Le tragique destin de 
Nicholas 11. et de sa famille. General Williams’ account closes at 
the point when the Emperor left headquarters under arrest on 
March 21st, 1917. His message of farewell to his troops, which is 
here quoted in full, was never allowed to reach them, It is clear 
from the General’s book that the Empress was as anxious as anyone 
for the victory of the Allies. He has some interesting pages on the 
scamp Rasputin ; he does not dispute his influence over the Empress, 
but he suggests that his primary hold over her imagination lay in 
the fact that she believed it was Rasputin’s prayers which had given 
her a son, and his powers which could alone maintain the delicate 
boy in health. ‘He gradually became her adviser on matters of 
State, and through the Empress his influence affected Europe.’ 
General Williams thinks that the murder of Rasputin, though it has 
his sympathy, helped to ruin the royal family and bring on the final 
débdcle, but he does not explain how. Whether or not Rasputin’s 
money came from German sources he leaves an open question. His 
influence was certainly poisonous. 


Forty Years On. By Lorp Ernest Hamitton. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 15s. 

Lord Ernest Hamilton discourses very pleasantly about what has 
evidently been a very pleasant life. He was born in 1858. When 
he was a youth septuagenarian swells might be heard describing 
how ‘the dear Dook was obleeged by the heat to set in a gyarden 
cheer, under the laloc trees, drinking tay out of yallow chaney coops, 
while his leddy on the balcony ate cowcumbers and reddishes off 
goold plates brought to Oxfordsheer from Roome,” while Lord 
Ernest maintains that the affected delicacy of the dandies was not 
over burlesqued in the verse (once famous) of a contemporary song: 

Au-revoir, ta-ta 

I heard him say, 
To the Lady Crambanally 
While bidding her good-day. 

I'll stwike you with a feather, 

I'll stab you with a wose 

I'll shoot you with wafers 

And give you fearful blows! 
But his own, the younger generation, eschewed all that, and ceased 
even to call terriers “tarriers.”” Girls were allowed no exercise more 
violent than croquet and archery, and bathed in strict seclusion and 
“thick blue sack-cloth.” He maintains that beautiful women are 
much more common now than in his youth, and suggests that it 
was the rarity of beauty which made even those of the ’ eighties so 
celebrated. Drawing-room conversation was mainly anecdotal; 
elections were subjects of feverish interest ; dinners were pompous 
social rites, and men carefully preserved their appetites for them. 
Lord Ernest’s memoirs, which begin with social reminiscences and 
pictures of high life, end with scenes in Klondyke and Peru. His 
book is characterised throughout by that good-tempered, straight- 
forward vivacity and humorous discretion we expect from a well-bred 
man of the world. 


The Cradle of Mankind. By Rev. W. A. Wicram, D.D., and Sir Epcar 
T. A. Wicram. Black. 15s. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of a volume first published in the 
spring of 1914. It is a spirited account of life in the highlands of Eastern 
Kurdistan. Among the places of interest described are the sites of 
Ninevah and Babylon, the Temple of the Devil Worshippers, and the 
mountain villages of the Nestorian Christians ; and the narrative is 
still further enlivened by an account of local legends and supersti- 
tions, and by numerous anecdotes. In spite of these attractions the 
book is calculated rather to satisfy curiosity than to stimulate interest, 
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STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


Important New Books. 
PROGRESS IN RELIGION. 


By T. R. GLOVER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Public Orator in the University. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
The Wilde Lectures delivered at Oxford University surveying the factors 
that make for progress in men’s religious ideas from primitive times up to 
the Christian era. The lectures deal from this point of view with Homer, 
Plato, the Hebrew Prophets, the Stoics, Roman Religion, etc. 


THE LORD OF THOUGHT. 
A Study of the Problems which confronted Jesus Christ 
and the Solution He offered. 
By Miss LILY ee a of “ Pro Christo et Ecclesia,” and 
Cc. W. EMMETT, M.A., B.D., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 
This book is a study of the religious beliefs current in Judaism in the time 
of Christ and the originality of His teaching in relation to them. It is an 
oo on new lines for the uniqueness of Christianity and the supremacy 
our Lord in the realm of thought. 


OUR FAITH IN GOD. 

Its R » Necessity, Effectiveness and Finality. 
By J. ERNEST DAV EY, M.A. (Cantab.), B.D. (Edin.), Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, General Assembly’s College, Belfast, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. Paper 2s. 6d. net. 


PERSONAL IMMORTALITY. 


An enquiry into the Christian Doctrine of a Future Life. 
By A. GORDON JAMES. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 
ConTENTS.—Dreams of Immortality. The Christian Position. Heaven, 

Hell, Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead. The Communion of Saints, etc. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SYLLABUS IN 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 


By G. B. AYRE. New edition revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
4s. net. 
A seven years’ course of religious instruction for children, intended primarily 
for use in day schools, though valuable also to Sunday School teachers and 
rents. The first edition of this book attracted widespread attention and 
is recognised by authorities as one of the outstanding books on this subject. 
The new edition has been thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged, and might 
almost be described as a new book. 


Write for new Detailed Publication List. 
32 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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THE VAN ROON 
J. C. SNAITH. 


reader to the last page. 
Van Roon” deserves it.”— ~ Tre oll 


“ We enjoyed each word of it.”—“ New Witness.” 


a strange series of events, plots, and counter-plots. 


IMMORTAL ITALY 


THE HISTORY OF THE LATIN- 


present day. 


“ The story, which is full of incident, goes with a fine 
‘snap’ throughout, and may be warranted to grip the 


This i is high praise, but * The 


7/6. 


THE CAT’S PAW NATALIE S. LINCOLN. 


A baffling mystery story, in which the characters live in 
7/6. 


E. A. MOWRER. 


The story of Italy since 1870—an absorbing and 
interesting study of the Italian nation. 18/-. 


AMERICAN NATIONS W.S. ROBERTSON. 


For the first time is presented a history of each of the 
Latin-American peoples from the time of the Incas to the 


18/-. 
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NEW THEATRE, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2. 
FOUR SPECIAL MATINEES, 


Mondays, Oct. 16th, 23rd, 30th, and Nov. 6th, at 2.30, 
of 
EURIPIDES’ TRAGEDY 


MEDEA 


(Prof. Gilbert Murray's Translation). 


ovum. . 


LESLIE FABER 
as “ JASON” 








Seats at Theatre (Reg. 4466) and all Libraries 





@=A Master of the Art 
| REALMS OF GREEN 


By GERALD BULL Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 
A New Book on the Open -4ir. 


What the Press says >— 


‘There are one or two high masters of the art, 
bat Mr. Bull shows that he, too, has the gift. His 
sketches are never thin or feeble.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


* The width of his observations is quite astounding 
all nature lovers will thoroughly enjoy his 
sketches.’ "Aberdeen Free Press. 
* One can dip haphazard into these delightful essays 
with no danger of drawing a blank.”’—Scots man. 


To be had throuvh all booksellers, 
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The author’s estimate of the Turk has at this moment a special 
interest. ‘The Turk,” we read, “is not deliberately aiming at the 
extirpation of his Christian subjects. . .. As a man he has many virtues ; 
and there never was an Englishman yet who dealt with him and did 
not come to like him; but as a governor he is execrable, in that he is too 
lazy to see that things go well, and allows an unspeakably corrupt 
Civil Service to ruin the land as it likes.” 


THE CITY 


HE Stock Exchange has responded to the improved out- 
look in the Near East, although business has not been 
very brisk. The great success achieved by the Daily 
Mail Trust debenture issue has been adroitly followed by the 
introduction to the public, via the Stock Exchange, of a large 
number of Daily Mirror Newspapers £1 ordinary shares at 
prices carying between 61s. 10}d. and 66s. 8d. The jobber’s slip 
giving particulars of these shares implies that dividends of 30 per 
cent. will be paid. Although the price looks high, purchasers 
will probably do well for the Harmsworths know what the public 
will take, and give it to them; and the public is not likely ever 
tobe invited by them tolose its money on, say, Highbrow Publi- 
cations, Limited. Tea shares have risen appreciably, the price 
of the article itself having increased sharply ; the people in this 
industry co-operated to restrict production when they found they 
were producing at a loss, with much less trouble than has been 
experienced in the rubber-planting industry, and are now able 
to resume good dividends. The rubber share market is, however, 
bearing out the perhaps too oft-repeated favourable anticipations 
in these notes, and factors, other than probable Government action, 
appear to point to a continued improvement in this industry. 


* * * 


In connection with the Ebbw Vale dispute, I find that a few 
years ago I was foolish enough to recommend the shares of the 
Ebbw Vale Steel Iron and Coal Company, but recanted when it 
became apparent that the management had the fatal gift of 
invariably and constantly alienating the sympathies of every 
description of their employees—even their clerks have gone on 
strike within the past few years. So far back as August 2nd, 
1919, I find that I wrote in these notes : 

As it is, shareholders of the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Com- 
pany have the pleasure of learning that the furnaces are being shut 
down for, presumably, six months, and during the present year the 
value of their shares has fallen from 30s. 6d. to 26s. 3d. One of 
these days when the price falls to 10s. or so, it may occur to some 
of the shareholders to ask whether, peradventure, the fault does not 
lie with a board of management (three-fifths titled) which has suc- 
ceeded in making their property notorious as one of the greatest 
centres of disaffection and discontent in the whole country. 

The foregoing prophecy has not proved to be very far out, the 
present price of the shares being 12s. 6d. ; the only other change 
of importance is, however, that now there is only one solitary 
director who is not titled. y 


x * * 


One of the results of the chaos of the foreign exchanges is 
that not merely industrial undertakings, but also landed 
property, in many countries, is passing into the hands of 
foreigners whose currencies have increased purchasing power 
in impoverished countries. I referred recently to the fact 
that Swiss peasants were presenting their children with German 
farms, and I now read in a German paper that already 
more than 85 per cent. of the houses in Wiesbaden are owned 
by foreigners. That this tendency is not limited to the Central 
European countries is shown by the following advertisement 
taken from a financial paper : 


LE change frangais baisse toujours! Achetons 
bon marché les propriétés que les Russes 
vendent sur la Riviera: un domaine de 100 acres 
et villa 4 Nice.—S’adr . . . 
It is probably to avoid hurting French susceptibilities that 
this advertisement implies that the sellers are Russians. 


* * * 


have receiv ° a reader a circular of the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Company, Limited, summarising the report for 
the year ended May 3lst last, and telling a tale of woe. It 
states that the directors, in view of the fall in the price of foreign 
steel, endeavoured to “ readjust’? wages, hours of working 
and prices of coal, but were faced with conditions existing in 
no other country. The circular (which is cabled from the head 
office in Melbourne) goes on to say: ‘“* Wages and hours are 


fixed by arbitrary legal tribunals of Federal and State Govern- 
ments. Directors powerless to effect prompt readjustment. 
Had Australian steel makers enjoyed same unhampered freedom 
of other countries, costs could have been reduced with prompti- 
tude and competition met. Industrial system rendered it 
absolutely impossible to arrange anything to meet position, 
so, in spite of efforts to find solution, compelled to carry on at loss 
or to suspend operations. Reluctantly adopted latter, and 
industry is now closed as result of crude experimental legislation. 
Compulsory arbitration is strangling industry in the Common- 
wealth and crippling economic progress.” My anonymous 
correspondent has written triumphantly across this circular 
** Where Labour rules!” The Broken Hill Proprietary Company 
is even more notorious for its Labour troubles than the Ebbw 
Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Company in this country. Hardly a 
year seems to pass without some bitter strike or lock-out occur- 
ring in that company’s property, which is one of the most famous 
silver and lead mines in the world. The steel works part of it 
is of quite recent origin. In view of the continuous series of 
Labour troubles and the jeremiad of the directors, one would 
conclude that the company must have done badly. An examina- 
tion of its record, however, shows that it seems to have flourished 
remarkably, although work has had to be suspended every few 
months owing to trouble with the workers. The original capital 
was £320,000 in £20 shares, the price of which became so high 
that it was found convenient to split each share into ten shares 
of £2, and subsequently to split each £2 share into five of 8s. 
each. The annual dividends since 1909 have been as follows : 
25 per cent., 37} per cent., 68} per cent., 56} per cent., 37} per 
cent., 50 per cent., 50 per cent., 37} per cent., 50 per cent., 
23} per cent., 15 per cent., 7} per cent. This looks like a big 
drop in the dividends since 1919, but in that year, in addition 
to the 23} per cent. dividend, the company gave its shareholders 
one 12s. share for each 8s. share held, combined them so as to 
make them £1 shares, and then immediately gave them out of 
further undistributed profits an additional £1 share for every 
two-and-half shares held. Thus, the person who, in 1919, 
held 100 shares of 8s. each, in 1920, without any further payment 
on his part, found himself the possessor of 140 shares of £1 each. 
A dividend of 15 per cent. on £140 (140 shares of £1) is considerably 
more than a dividend of 23} per cent. on £40 (100 shares of 8s.), 
so that, as frequently happens with companies subject to Labour 
troubles, it turns out on examination that a fall in the dividend 
rate may be an increase. In spite of the ruin caused by the 
unreasonableness of the Australian worker and the Australian 
Government, I notice that the £1 share is quoted at 27s. 6d., 
and, be it remembered, the person who in 1919 had a £40 stake 
in the company now has £140; but, as my correspondent 
probably bought his shares at a very much higher price from 
earlier and more astute holders, this reflection will not bring 
him much comfort, for the shares have been very much higher. 
The Broken Hill made a great mistake, in my opinion, in not 
sticking to its wonderful mining property, but going in for an 
ambitious iron and steel venture. Let us hope it will not repeat 
the history of the Grand Trunk Railway, which ruined itself 
by expansion in another field. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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FOR QUALITY & FLAVOUR 





COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


See the name “CADBURY ” on every piece 


of Chocolate. 


OURNYVILLE 














. Wi} TAILOR- VALET 


and economy 


in CLOTHES 


EASTMAN’S Tailor Valet 
Service besides offering great 
convenience to all who take a 
pride in their personal appear- 
ance, saves the cost of con- 
stantly buying new garments. 


BLEQ 
EVR 


Suits and Overcoats are re- 
paired, renovated, shaped and 
tailor pressed to look like 
new, and Raincoats are re- 
proofed without extra charge. 


S 
ry 


Post Card brings List. 


EASTMAN&SON, 


for over 100 years the 
London Dyers and Cleaners. 


Acton Vale, London, W. 3. 
Branches Everywhere. 
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100 Years of Heroic Service to Humanity have given 


THE LIFE-BOATS 


a unique place in our hearts. 
Will you show YOUR ADMIRATION by helping to maintain them ? 
Will you give NOW ? 
And remember them in your Will? 
The Institution is a CHARITABLE SOCIETY providing a 


NATIONAL SERVICE. 
It needs £250,000 a year. 


Asmallsum to maintain the Life-Boat Service round 5,000 MILES of coast ? 
Yes—but we have to collect the whole of it. 
There is NOT ONE PENNY from the State. 
That is why we want a Little Help from EVERY MAN and WOMAN, 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 


Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W°C. 2. 

















WHEN THE DAY’S WORK 
IS DONE SWITCH ON 
TO A WIDER WORLD 


By Reading 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF WHAT 
PEOPLE THINK, SAY AND DO. 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 














To equip yourself for the new problems of the 
new day you should read PUBLIC OPINION 
each week. 

To-day PUBLIC OPINION is a more Vital Paper 
than ever. As you read it you get a full 
sense of the greatness of the issues which 
face the World—Political, Social, and Spirit- 
ual. Every reader, therefore, of the daily 
papers should read PUBLIC OPINION so 
that they may realise the true bearing of the 
multitude of facts which the dailies give— 
and of some facts which they do not give. 


It is a Newspaper Room, a Weekly Library of 
New Books, and always a cheerful and well- 
informed companion. It gives a rapid survey 
of what men and women think, say and do 
each week. 

It seeks to convey in the most handy form 
something of the variety and vivacity and 
eternal interest of life, as well as informa- 
tion about the great problems of the day. 
It is a weekly cinematograph of the world of 
thought and activity. 

PUBLIC OPINION is the most convenient 
portable travelling library one can possess, 
and it is never out of date. It automatically 
renews itself weekly, at the small recharging 
fee of Threepence, Threepence for a stimu- 
lating and educational Week End, making 
all other days worth while ! 

You cannot obtain what PUBLIC OPINION 
gives you for Threepence—(not sixpence)— 
in any other way without much expense of 
brains, time, and money. Buy it and you 
save all three. There is no other such 
Threepenny worth of literature published in 
the United Kingdom. Every Smith's Book- 
stall proves that. 


—_—_—_——- _ — 


A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


PUBLIC OPINION 


will be sent to any address on receipt of a postcard 
addressed to 


“ PUBLIC OPINION,” 44 Essex St., 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


PUBLIC OPINION can be sent post free to any address at 
home for 17s. 4d. a year, or dent for 15s. 2d. a year. 
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SNAIL TO BE LET, ETC. 

- = ALAGA, SOUTH OF SPAIN.—Small Furnished Cotta n 
=W I SE WW E D L O C Ke M te fruit farm; 4 rooms, bath (h. and 3 kitchen, linen, ._o — Rony 
= = ur gus. weekly for season. Unique egy = hy for delicate or conva- 

= This new volume by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale is full of sane, sober lescent person. —Dr. KINZBRUNNER, 6 Fresca, Malaga, S| 

= crotam which some “puthors exploit Kon ively oad = intimate UT-BUNGALOW to Let. Lovely wooded district. Comfortabl 

= matrimonial re! Enquiries which gt us ha S- the furnished. Two te Living, 2 + hen One acre ground. ee 


relationships. 
a Control, published in our 6d, a 


= ‘Health and prove that there is a 074 Urgent 
for plain, straightforw "answers to questions yy L- trouble 99 70? tee 
cent. of married couples. This demand has y 


Wise Wedlock “6/9 = 


It is a most necessary book for every man and woman of mature age 
and should be read very carefully by ~ about to be married. I¢ 
will save a En yy and peat very considerable 
happiness. price paeee 8 a copy of “* Health and Efficiency,” 
te only Journal a the _—— with an advanced p: 

for Personal and Social Health, ity and Physical Culture, 


Send your Cheque or P.O. for 68, 9d. to— 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
Dept. 169, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


ce 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
** Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,’’etc. ( 


“Everybody should read this book.”"—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- ) 
lation.” —The Guardian. ) 

“ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”— Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), | 
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) 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 8S.W. 1. 











CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
BRITISH-ISRAEL CONGRESS. Ocr. 9th to Ith. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS 


Afternoons at 2.45. Evenings at 7.30. 
H.R.H. a yo -y Se OF ATHLONE, 
P & Meeting. 
LORD GISBOROUGH will preside, yo Ao Clergymen, Ministers, and 
Laymen, - Ad ion free. rved seats for openie Meeting, 3s. ; others, 
2s. Tickets from Colonel Wright, 14 Fetter Lane, . 4. 


| PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Life Assurance furnishes the ideal 
method of protecting a partnership 
against the death of a partner. 


| PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 




















HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Bors. PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and oe Address 
blished in stan. 


OOKS.—William Watam? s Poems, 2 vols., 1905, Sas. Ga. ; 
Masefield’s Tragedy of Rw tst Edition, rare, £7 78.; Holmes’ Autocrat, 
Poet, and Professor of the Breakfast Table, 1884, 3 Vols., Tos. A,* gian 

pias 4 Vols., 18s. 6d.; Bradley’s In the March and Borderland of Wales, 1905, 
Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 =, a ye 1902-1915 ; 
Andwson’s Constitutions, 1769, £3 38.; Burke’s Limehouse Ni Burke's 
Twinkletoes, 78. 6d.; Holbrook Jackson, The Eighteen- Ninetien” 1st J ttdone 1913, 
£3 38.3 Lord 1 Dunsany’s Book of Wonder, rst ition, £3 10s. ; Fifty-one Tales, 
Ist Edition, 25s.; Hume’s Spanish Influence on English Literature, 5s.; Baldwin 
Brown, Stoics and Saints, 1893, 28. ; Rae's Life of Adam Smith, 1895, 6s. ; Gribble’s 
Romantic Life of Shelley, Igtt, 78. 6d. ; Scientific Papers of John Couch Adams, 
2 Vols., 1096 £1; : es t of Omar > illus., by Chinese am, | st _—, 
138. ; gny's Titled Nebility of Euro} Edition, 1 14, 428., 
ton’s The to Jerusalem, 7s. 6d.; Sol -} + by Le ick ic saci t_T¥ Chamited 
edition, 10s. 6d., 1917; cota and Northumberland Parish Registers, 33 Vols., 
£7 108.; Greenwich —— with coloured plates E G. Cruikshank, 1826, £10 ; 
The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, , magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, 
£21; Mlustrated London News, 46 Vols., £12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, 
with many illus., 5 Vols., privately printed, 3 10s.; Autobiographies of Edward 
Gibbon, edited by John Murray, 1896, £2 23.; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 Vols., 
2 28. 5 Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. b Brangwyn, 6 Vols., L.P. only 250 done, 
6 68.; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 Vols., £4 4s. ; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi 
Press, £3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 Vols., 1819, {2 2s.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 
archies, 5 Vols, £7 78.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of Geor, e Baxter, just issued, a 
most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, {3 5s.; Wilde’s Salome, 
illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have 
failed to find it — ere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant. Books 








WANTED : it Ulysses; Cabell’s Jurgen; Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


] OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25S. > 
a Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 7s. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £5 10s. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £3 158. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 

aanpungnind, £20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken, 
£10 108.; =e Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., {7 10s.; Amateur Mechanic, 
4 vols., are } ntury Dictionary, 8 vols., £4 10s. (cost y 16) j é Ri; Decameron, 2 vols. 

358. (pub. 38.); Dumas’ Celebrated me, 8 vols., , +—. Chronicles of 
Rodriguez, a mt tst edition, 63s. ; Hampshire Parish at, 16 vols., £9 ; People’s 
Physician, illus., 5 vols., 303. cost £3); Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 158. ; Cornhill 
Magazine, 42 vols., hf. caif, £4 48.; Trall’s Sexual Physiology, 4s. 6d. ; Beardsley’s 





Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 508.; rare books supplied; state wants ; catalogues 
free. Books wanted (3,000). List free. Libraries purchased. —HOoLLAND Bros., 
Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


sheltered, dry soil. Low rent.—Tuornton, Woodlands Ightham, near 
Sevenoaks. 





O PROFESSIONAL WOMEN.—Two Unfurnished Rooms, 
second floor, to Let, age or separate, in a well-appointed Maisonette. 
Hyde Park district.—Write C. FULLER, 99 New Bond Street, W. 1. 


AMPDEN HILL.—To Let, unfurnished, 2 Rooms, with attend- 
ance; bath, electric light.—For particulars "phone Park 3461,or write Box 
778, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EW GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only. 
Bracing situation in Golder’s Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. Re- 
decorated throughout. Large double bed-sitting-room vacant. Gas fires; 

constant hot water. Good Partial board.—Write Box 765, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


GS TUDENTS RECEIVED in a large and besutiiully situated house, 
London, N.W. 1 district. References required. 2 gns. Rooms, breakfast, 

dinner and all meals on Saturday and Sunday.—Box 735, NEw STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Londons, W.C. 2. 


OOMS, with Breakfast, Gentlewomen (prof., bus., students), temp. 
or perm.; gas fires, meters; quiet, select.—10 Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
ESTD, 1900, First Class. GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 


Nov. 7. ALGERIA-TUNISIA ee oe oe +. go days .. 98 gns. 
Nov. 11. SPAIN and TANGIER . ee «+ 35 days .. 125 gns. 
Dec. 12. EGYPT, PALESTINE, DAMASCUS. 

Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7} %) or 6% Loan — 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. ge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


BoSsowrs WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
pay Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELtis. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, 29 Knyveton Road, East Cliff. 
Board Residence, Pleasant Garden, Garage. From 3 Guineas. 



































RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
oam light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens- 
Best locality, central; quite mear sea and Downs, Tennis.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(Cookery diploma.) 


OTEL PENSION, Belmont, Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellent cuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 








LITERARY. 


A Crmons should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. unessential. New authors wanted, 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 133 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description mney. omy! and oy = executed. Expert 
reporters available for every of meet emporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN ; AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly ty by 
experienced typist.—Mrs, Brooker, 16 Suckinghem Face, Bitton, at, 














6 pit AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFaRLans, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OOK PLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBorNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W.1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, ovEe® 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive pice is 
or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpon TuRNING Co. (Dept. “E 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston, 
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“ FAMINE CONDITIONS ARE HERE 


NO “ag Friends’ Report. 


The reports from the villages in the Buzuluk 
Province make painful reading. 





“Famine conditions are here now. No one 
can deny that fact. 

“In every volost in the territory the peasants 
are gathering grasses—the same dry, deadly, 
* edible” weeds they chewed last winter. Just 
as their stomachs are soothed by a little 
good rye flour they must return to grass. The 
peasants are preparing for the worst.” 


This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF 
COMMITTEE, which is co-operating with the 
Save the Children Fund and the Russian Famine 
Relief Fund in the All-British Appeal for the 
Russian Famine. Donations, which may, if 
desired, be ear-marked for any of these funds, 
should be sent to the Russian Famine Relief 
Fund, Room 5, General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 2. 





TTT 


“DEATH IS NOTHING.” 


“We have suffered so much death is nothing,” 
said a refugee woman to one of our workers. 
Between five and six thousand people are living 
in this condition in that one village, in the whole 
area many thousands; and this is not the famine 
area. We found only one village in the devas- 
tated area we visited behind the front line of 
trenches where there was bread. It was a very 
coarse black bread, the meal being substantially 
helped out with husks from the rye, but it was 
bread. 





A HELPLESS VICTIM. 


Austria has looked in vain to the concerted 
action of Statesmen who might still avert the 
collapse of a cultured people. Our workers 
will have to continue to succour the distressed 
in Vienna during the winter. Help us to keep 
alive a civilisation to which the whole world 


is debtor. 





Send your gift, ear-marked “ Poland” or 
“* Austria,” to Friends’ Relief Committee, Room 
5, 10, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


Send gifts of clothing for either Countries (with the 
name and address of sender outside and inside the 
parcels) to THE FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5, New 
Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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THE NEW 
LEADER — 


O-DAY the Labour Leader 
appears, under the title of THE 
EW LEADER, in a new form, 

under the editorship of H. N. 
Brailsford, at the price of 2d. 
The ambition of THE NEW LEADER 
is to serve the whole Labour movement 
without sectarian narrowness. It hopes 
to meet the intellectual needs of readers 
who realise that Socialism is not merely 
a political creed, but an attitude towards 
the whole of life. 
Among the contributors to this issue are: 
Prof. EINSTEIN 
H. G. WELLS 


Prof. J. 
ARTHUR 
THOMSON 
WALTER de la 
MARE 

and 
MUIRHEAD 
BONE 


J. RAMSAY 
MACDONALD 


G. D. H. COLE 


H. N. 
BRAILSFORD 
and 





HENDERSON, 
M.P. 


an article on international affairs. 

G. D. H. COLE writes a weekly page on 
industrial politics. 

There will be, every week, four pages out 
of sixteen devoted to literature and 
science. 
MUIRHEAD BONE'S drawing in this 
first number will be followed by black- 
and-white work by AUGUSTUS JOHN, 
C. W. R. NEVINSON, FRANCIS 
DODD, WILL ROTHENSTEIN and 
others. ; 
On purchasing your copy to-day give 
your newsagent a regular order. Every 
Friday you will want Labour's New 
Fighting Weekly. 

SIPS CPR PSC PACER PR PREPRESS PRPS, 
THE NEW LEADER 


A Weekly Review of Politics, Letters and 


ork. 


Every Friday. Price 2d. 


Rt. Hon. ARTHUR 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, on 
“ ANCIENT GREEK EDUCATION,” will be given in English by 
PROFESSOR THEODORE REINACH (Professor in the Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Paris) at BEDFORD COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 (entrance: York 
Gate), at 5 p.m. on Moriday, OCTOBER 16, Tuesday, OCTOBER 17, 

and Thursday, OCTOBER 19, 1922. At the First Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Sir Frederic Kenyon, K.C.B., Litt.D., Director of the 
British Museum. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


WESTEILIELD COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council : T. W. H. Insxrp, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss BE. C. Lopceg, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be 
offered for com yr -\-¥ in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBI- 
TIONS may be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, bo? a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For a ae ag xf aa PRINCIPAL, WESTFIELD 
COLLEGE, PSTEAD, 


ECTURE ON “ SPIRITUAL HEALING,” by Dr. James Porter 
Mills, at Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W., on Wed., Oct. 11th, 
8.30 p.m.—All particulars from Src., 44 South Molton Street, W. 


NALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, and EDUCATION.—The Tavis- 
tock Clinie (Hon. Director, H. Crichton Miller, M.D.) undertakes to provide 
qualified lecturers and leaders of study circles, Fo or particulars of lectures and 

or already arranged, apply to the Hon. Lecture Secretary, $1 Tavistock Square. 














COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


F*iomnas EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE B _Bouss, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. wor ge School : Gardens, 

Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. G. Mon eg Trea- 
surer, “is. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, =. Attbhur G. monds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Sch olarships, Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Pies LAWRENCE. 


Ete LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), £E. 1. 
UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCS, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
Womer. Fee 20 genes a yeat. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 


egestas pect toon teemn RuotTnAD 


M“3 —, McCARTHY (Sister of Lillah McCarthy). — Public 
a Course now commencing. Also thorough training for the 
ns. allam Street, Portland Place, W.1. Langham 2530. 

\ 7JOICE PRODUCTION (Italian Method) for Singers, Public 
Speakers, Elocutionists, in fact ~~. person desising to aageove his or her 
vocal powers. Mrs. Ethel Aubrey is prepared to receive @ few more pupils, 

of any age, and will undertake to greatly improve their powers of vocal production 

by natural methods. Readers of this joufnal are imvited to call, by appointment, 
and discuss the matter with Mrs. Aubrey, 7 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale, London, 

W.9. Nop y fees. 











APPOINTMENTS. VACANT AND WANTED. 


LEEDS GRAMMAR 


The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD MASTER 
of this School. 

The School is a day School. 

Present Numbers 600. 

Advanced Courses in Classics; and in Mathematics and Science. 

Applicants must hold Honours Degrees of a University in the United 
Kingdom or the British Dominions. 

Salary {1,200, rising by annual increments of {50 a year to {1,500. 

House free of rent, rates and external repairs provided. 

Duties to begin as from ist January, 1923. 

Applications with references arid 20 copies of not more than 3 
recent testimonials to be sent int so as to be received not later than 
31st October, 1922, to the Clerk to the Governors, 6 Butts Court, 
Leeds. 








SCHOOL. 





ORTHERN RHODESIA.—Vacancies for PUPILS to learn 
PIONEER FARMING. £300 for one year. Food and Quarters provided.— 
Apply D. J. Gray, Nega-Nega Private Bag, Livingstone. 





B .A. Hons. (London) wishes to Coach for University and other 
exams. in History, English Subjects and ey: — 776, NEw STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W 


ELL-READ WOMAN WORKER, secretarial, administrative 
and staff testimonials, seeks Salaried Post. Eligible for work in boys’ 
public school. Box 779, New STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kings- 

way, London, W.C. 2. 


OUNG MARRIED MAN (family) desires work. Present engage- 
ment (secretarial) ending owing to death of employer. National Diploma in 
Agriculture, good knowledge farmin experienced in business methods, 

Willing to do anything—agricultural, mm or manual. Highest references. 
—A. M. SmirH, 41 Brunswick Street, Leamington Spa. 











XPERIENCED CRAFTSMAN desires post as TEACHER OF 
METALWORK, 
class references.—. 


eferably at ‘‘ Modern” or Experimental School. First- 
OX 777, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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M a Mar GREEN, GERRARD’S CROS 





Ht 
i 
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Dancing and Hanchcralt every deeciption | to oc 
james fon the e Gniversitin, Ar Sito stron 
of Art. Fees, ion, Dancing, Cookery and all 
qutteato ap atoll ts be part of every sits education, 200 eas @ year. 7 
ie ce. Goveen vd end Baa pede. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


é 





HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx. 
& view Bie Chow tae Bepncns no uniform 

no extras charged ; happy individual work 2 recei 
Numerous — + y references on application es the Principal, Mrs. EK. H. Bray, 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Y\/ BODIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E.12. 

MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCrozB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AOR. A FEW BOARDERS TAKER, 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, Miss MILDRED STEELB. 





HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from s to 12 years. A few boarders taken.-- 
Apply to the Pruvcrpat. 





BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Ww ARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme aaeotintion, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID'S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorongh education up to the age of 14. 
The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH 
LANDS SCHOOL. 





HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 

(oe a Or 
cour 
Gtoustion.ihaeiuavtas ¢ Joserm WICKSTEED, M.A. = ” _ 








DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. —For information apply 
oan Epvcationat Acency (Lausanne and 21 St. George’s pply 
which represents many of the best Schools and arranges tor conducted 


f pple, 


S*: MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRts. 
bs train service for day-boarders. Fees from a £9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 





J. Rosinson, Late 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 





S*. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age.— 
For Prospectus apply HEAD- MASTER. 








ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
S*; GEORGE'S (Geteard'e Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 


ideals pursued natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a A fe y home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. 
poue S Sy situa %n its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 





LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


TDM sowne by ata J | PRY EOCAL, TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 kam. 
lord.— Principal : = ee a, , 
as One to become Teachers of Gymnastics. 
quante tt otal es hal eh comedian > the Sw 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
prospectus 


System, 
4165 per annum.—For apply SECRETARY. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


gt ON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 

(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 

Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. — natural, happy home ‘life, with suitable food and 

healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, } Gonna, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An gy - tal School o’ iodern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to SF a Arts, Crafts, gy dy ae oy 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, ye - 4 , Games. time-tabies. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Ma’ tion if aptitude is shown. 
Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 


Montessori house in connection. 8 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicwoiis and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 
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LIMITED. 

WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. 
21 miles from London. Season ticket {5 6s. 6d. 
for three months. 40 minutes from town. 25 mf 
trains daily between King’s Cross and Welwyn - 
Garden City. Beautiful country varying from 
280 to 400 ft. above sea level. Houses adjacent to permanent 
rural belt for sale or rental on Tenant Purchase System. 


Bedrooms 3, Sitting-rooms 1. Price £675. Ground rent 5s, a year. Lease 
999 years; or Interest-bearing Investment 

. of £285. Rent £30. (Rates about £9). 

‘ Bedrooms 3, Sitting-rooms 2. Price £805. Ground rent §s. a year. Lease x 
999 years; or Interest-bearing Investment a 
of £345. Rent £40. (Rates about £10.) 


In each case kitchen-scullery, bath-room, hot water, gas and electricity, 
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Apply— 
Secretary, New Town Howusine Lrov., 3 Gray’s Inn Place,W.C, 1 
PTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT eet? 





A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
The Pioneer Society. FouNDED 1843. 


“ ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
Received to date {9,500 


To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 9,000 
boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 1,100 

boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons: Tarun MAjEsTiIZs THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. Tee Prince oF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, EsqQ., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAYTON, . 
Chairman of Ship Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow WALLEN and Hewry G. CoPpELAND. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to 


The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa”’ Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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JOIN THE 


MODERATE PARTY 


PROGRAMME : 
1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nationis. 
2. Surrender to State of War Period Profits in Excess of {10,000 
in individual hands. 
j 3. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in 
excess of £100,000, 

Proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for reduction of 
National Debt, and one of the penalties for evasion to be two 
years’ hard labour. 

A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced 
Labour Party—is recognised to be absurd, whereas every banker 
‘ knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical and 
immediately enforceable, without prejudicing the effective 
functioning of the capitalist system. 





OUR DEBT TO AMERICA and the EDITOR 
OF THE “NEW STATESMAN.” 
The Editor, New STATESMAN. 
Smr,—Why not make your paper interesting by advocating 
) every week the immediate settlement of our debt to America 
by means of an excess capital levy—i.¢., all over {100,000 in 
individual hands? Securities to the amount of our debt (part 
proceeds of this levy) could be placed at the disposal of the 
American Government before the end of this year. Are we too 
proud to pay ? Think of Rothermere and Beaverbrook, recon- 
ciled after their Turkish differences, standing on the quay side, 
' arm in arm, heads proudly and patriotically erect, watching the 
‘ great liner as she leaves for New York carrying a box of securities 
representing all that each of them possessed in excess of £100,000. 
Burnham*and Cadbury also arm in arm. Berry and Hulton. 
Riddell and Sassoon. “The quay side crowded with millionaires 
~—all heads proudly and patriotically erect. 
Surely none would hesitate to do this little thing for England ? 
We commend this proposal to your most careful consideration. 


Yours, etc.,. MODERATE PARTY. 





Party,” 5 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 4 








| If you wish to support the Moderate Party write to “ Moderate 














FABIAN SOCIETY 


KING'S HALL LECTURES 








COURSE OF SIX LECTURES has 
been arranged on Friday evenings, 
at 8.30 p.m., beginning on Friday, Octo- 
ber 13th, at King’s Hall, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. The general title 


of the course is 


‘Can Labour Govern? 


and the dates, subjects, lecturers and chair- 
men are as follows: 


I. Friday, Oct. 13th. 
“THE NATIONAL DEFENCE.” 
Brigadier-General C. B. THOMSON. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. Ear, RUSSELL. 


II. Friday, Oct. 20th. 
“THE BRITISH EMPIRE.” 
Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 


Chairman; Alderman A. Eon, Davies, L.C.C. 


III. Friday, Oct. 27th. 
“Tre STATE AND INDUSTRY.” 
The Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. 
Chairman: Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 


IV. Friday, Nov. 3rd. 
** LABOUR AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS.” 
The Right Hon. A. HENDERSON, M.P. 
Chairman : Colonel J. C. WEpGwoop, M.P. 


V. Friday, Nov. 10th. 


“THE NATIONAL FINANCES.” 
Dr. HUGH DALTON. 


Chairman; Miss A. SusAN LAWRENCE, L.C.C. 


VI. Friday, Nov. 17th. 
“Can ANYONE GOVERN ?” 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: Mr. Sv. Joun Ervine. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which should 


be applied for at once, or for each lecture separately. 
As the accommodation is limited, preference will be given 
to applicants for tickets for the whole course. Appli- 
cations for single tickets will therefore be reserved until 
October 6th, 1922, after which the remaining scats, if 
any, will be allotted according to priority of application. 


The price for tickets for numbered and reserved stalls 


is one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a 
single lecture; for numbered back “ balcony ”’ stalls 
atid gallery seats twelve shillings for the course, or three 
shillings for a single lecture ; for numbered upper gallery 
and back “ balcony ” stalls six shillings for the course, 
or one shilling and sixpence for a single lecture. 


Application for tickets should be sent to the Fabian 


Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. A full 


syllabus is now ready, and copies will be supplied on 
pplication. 
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Chatto & Windus 


AUTUMN BOOKS 


2 
Illustrated & de Luxe 
@ W. ZH. Prescott 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. With over 200 illustrations, decorations 
and maps by KEITH HENDERSON, and an introduction by T. A. JOYCE. 
Standard Library Edition. Cr. 4to. 2 vols. 42s. net per set. 


@ Gustave Flaubert 
THREE TALES. Translated by ARTHUR McDOWALL and illustrated with 
12 coloured collotype plates by ROBERT DIAZ DE SORIA. Large demy 8vo. 
21s. net. 

@ Lady Strachey 
NURSERY LYRICS. A delightful book of children’s verse that will make a 
place for itself among the classics of the nursery. [Illustrated by PHILIP 
HAGREEN. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


@. David Garnett 
LADY INTO FOX. An exquisite little gem of the storyteller’s art, rare, 
delicate and original. With 12 woodcuts by R. A.GARNETT. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Poetry & the Drama 








@ Percy Bysshe Shelley 
THE DRAMATIC POEMS. Edited and arranged by C. H. HERFORD 
and printed in the FLORENCE PRESS type. Small 4to, boards, 12s. 6d. net. 
Full vellum, 21s. net. 

@ Arnold Bennett 
BODY AND SOUL. A comedy in 4 acts. Uniform with The Title, Judith, Sacred 
and Profane Love, etc. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Translations from the French & Russian 





@ Marcel Proust 
SWANN’S WAY. Translated by C. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF. “ This admirable 
version of a novel which has already gained for its author an unchallenged position 
in European literature.’"—Observer. Cr. 8vo. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. net each. 


@ Nikolay Gogol 
DEAD SOULS. Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
The first title in a complete translation of ‘the Russian Dickens.’’ Cr. 8vo. 
2 vols. 7s. 6d. net. 


@. Anton Tchehov 
LOVE & OTHER STORIES. Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE 
GARNETT. Vol. XIII. in the St. Martin’s Edition of Tchehov’sTales. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 


Fiction 
q £. B. C. Jones —— 
THE WEDGWOOD MEDALLION. A graceful and intimate story of family 


life and love-affairs in London and Cornwall. “A typical piece of modern litera- 
ture, finely conceived, highly wrought.”—Manchester Guardian. Cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


@. Gerard Hopkins 
AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. A tale of Chelsea and London artistic life. ‘“‘ Enter- 
taining . . . well-written.”—Manchester Guardian. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Melbourne Garahan 
SHIP AHOY! A rattling yarn of a three years’ voyage in a wind-jammer. 
“‘A book that every lover of the sea and ships will do well to read.’’—Daily 
Chronicle. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


@ Bret Harte 
THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, &c.; A WAIF OF THE PLAINS, &c.; A 
FIRST FAMILY OF TASAJARA. New Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
each. 2 


97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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